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By ROB ALLEN of second degree murder. states that Wright is nof to be confined degree murder charges originally filed 
Tribune Staff Writer Wright is to be sentenced to two terms to the same institution as Roger Droll- against him. WA 
WASHINGTON, “Tad. — Michael of life in prison, one for the first degree inger, a co-defendant already convicted Now a presentence investigation. on 


Wright, the third of four co-defendants 
to face trial in the murders of four 
Hollandsburg brothers, pleaded guilty 
Monday to charges arranged through a 
plea bargaining agreement in Daviess 
Circuit Court. 

The plea came Monday morning after 
a conference among the attorneys in the 
case and Daviess Circuit Court Judge 
James R. Arthur at 9 a.m. 

Wright pleaded guilty to one charge of 
first degree murder and to three charges 


murder charge and the other for one of 
the second degree murder charges, and 
two terms of 15-25 years in prison for the 
other two second degree murder 
charges, according to the plea bargained 
agreement that was announced earlier 
by Parke County Prosecutor Clelland 
Hanner, Wright and his counsel Stephen 
Trueblood of Terre Haute. 

Arthur set sentencing for Nov. 17. 

The agreement, which was reached 
about a week and one-half ago, also 


of the murders. Wright testified as a 
state’s witness against Drollinger. 

However, Arthur told The TRIBUNE 
last week that law stipulates that a 
person with a life sentence must be sent 
to the state prison. He said he will have 
to send Wright to Michigan City, but 
prison officials can send him to another 
lockup if they feel his safety is in 
jeopardy. 

With the agreement, Wright withdrew 
his pleas of not guilty to the four first 


Arthur’s order, is to be conducted, 
which must be completed in 30 days. 

Though he gave tentative approval 
last week, Arthur said final approval of 
the plea bargained agreement won't 
come until after the pre-sentence in- 
vestigation. 

Wright’s background is traced in the 
investigation by a probation officer to 
determine what Sentence should be im- 
posed. 

Wright and three other Montgomery 
County young men were charged with 
four counts of first degree murder each 
for the St. Valentine’s Day murders of 
teen-age brothers Ralph, Reeve and 
Raymond Spencer and their step- 
brother, 22-year-old Gregory Brooks. 

Already convicted are Drollinger, 24, 
and David Smith, 18. Both are serving 
four life terms in the Indiana State 
Prison in Michigan City. 

The other co-defendant, Daniel 
Stonebraker, 21, who was the first to be 
apprehended, has yet to stand trial. 


# < Hanner reported he offered the same 
Wk. 3 
eat agreement to Stonebraker, but 
( , Stonebraker's attorney, Donald Gibson. 
a Veedersburg, said last week that no 
E An. agreement had been reached. i 
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| the people of this state will not 
| permit themselves to forget what 
you have done. And on the other 


hand, I hope the same people will 1 


treat members of your family 
with compassion 
, derstanding, for they too are 
victims of this tragedy you have 
+ created.” 
Judge Bade told Drollinger that 
~ he would recommend to the In- 
‘diana Corrections Department 
‘that he “never be granted any 
clemency for your action.” 
The judge 


Trun concurrent, or all together. 


| However, he said the life terms F 
~ would be consecutive to other 


| prison terms Drollinger is serv- 


ing and not start until those "` 


terms . are fully served. 
Drollinger was in the Indiana 
> State Prison at Michigan City for 
conviction in Montgomery 
County of several drug charges. 
He received a maximum 15 year 
sentence on those charges, of 
T which he must serve seven years 


T before becoming eligible for {f 


parole, 


Judge Bade advised Drollinger | 


l of his right to file a motion to 


correct errors in his trial, but | 
said it must be done within 60 E 
>> ‘Physically, 
> everything else I don’t believe I 
> committed those murders.” He 


days. He also told him that after a 
ruling on that motion, he could 
file an appeal to overturn his 


conviction within 30 days with the ` 


Lt Sas 


“I certainly hope and trust that 


and un- | 


then sentenced | 
Ti Drollinger to four life terms, te 


way 
“rot Pe 


Court of Appeals or the Indiana 


= Supreme Court. 

> Drollinger said he wanted to f 
file a motion to correct errors but 

‘could not afford an attorney. 

Judge Bade reappointed Michael | 

Indianapolis as | 

_ Drollinger’s lawyer. Conway was | 
~ chief 


Conway of 


defense counsel 
trial. 


Following the 


celled by the sheriff “for security 
reasons.” 


Asked if he recanted any 


-statements he made during the 
trial, Drollinger said “I don’t see |> 
how they can be. I’m innocent (i 
and didn’t do it. I’ve been in- = 


nocent from the beginning, I’m 
not going to lie, I won't back up.” 

Drollinger, before the sen- 
tencing, told Judge Bade that he 


wanted to get a “brain scan”. He "> se 
+ couldn’t have done it. They (the | 
victims) were children. I love my | 
= children and could not take 


told Bade that if there was 


something wrong with him he | f 


wanted to know it. Commenting 
on that further during the news 


conference, Drollinger said he a 
didn’t believe he helped murder | 
ithe Spencer boys. He oo a 
and Ma 


mentally 


indicated that if the court said he 


did, they should conduct tests to (> 
find out how he did it without ` 
or knowing about ` 
rene oy s; aS Š 


remembering 


for @ 
Drollinger during the murder ` 


| sentencing, 
T Drollinger held a news con-|~ 
~ ference in the court’s law library. | 
_ He was supposed to have had the ` 
conference after his verdict came | 
in last month, but it was can-}| 


it. “Maybe”, said 


did it and didn’t know about it. | 
Maybe I have two Ponin, RE 
and 


Asked about Wright 


Stonebraker testifying against ` 


‘him, Drollinger said he. didn’t ` 


lowered themselves as men, if ` 


they can’t behave like a man and are 


MA 


take their punishment . . .but they [ 
pushed it off on someone else.” 


Drollinger said he believed all ` 


the jurors had read and saw ~ 
publicity about the trial and { ; 


formed opinions of him from ` 
those accounts. This was one 
major precaution Judge Bade 


took during the trial. The judge ` 


ny 


asked five questions of each juror ` 


everytime they returned to the ` 


courtroom after an absence, to Ë: 


elpe 
way I could.” Drollinger said he | 


whom Drollinger 


him through the “talk box” that’ 
they would kill his daughter 
Stephanie if he didn’t drop a law 
suit he had filed against Swenke. 
Drollinger said when “‘something 
like that happens you will do 
practically anything - short off 


murder - to protect your family.” | 
' Asked if he had any words forf 
_ the Spencers who lost four sons in 


: n the slayings, Drollinger said “I 


anybody’s children away from 


children.” 
Commenting on David Smith, 
Drollinger said he didn't put the 


+ blame on Smith, when during the 
» trial he said Smith told him he | 
was involved in the Hollandsburg © 
murders. Drollinger told the ' 
press, “I presented the truth, | 


David was like a son to me and 
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them because of how I love my ` 


have deep, deep, deep sympathy. 
I know how I would feel if I lost 


» my children. I’ve worried about it "` 
and been afraid of revenge, that | 


someone might try to hurt my 
children. I couldn’t live if my 
children were taken away from 


me”, “or my wife.” : 


constantly ` 
blames his problems on) and ` 
Others, we would have made it.” ) 
Drollinger again recited af 
litany of his alleged problems 
` with Crawfordsville and Mont- ` 
gomery County police officers, "` 
_ that he was forced to sell drugs | 
and has been shot at. He told! 
reporters that when he was in the ` 
Crawfordsville jail someone told) — 
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m financially and every | 


, and Smith had “started a little [1 
farming operation and if it hadn't 
been for Stonebraker, Swenke [| 


` courtroom in what app. 
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was 


comment on why he had sat e 


emotionless during the trial, 


something which most in. 


terpreted by many to mean he 
was ‘‘cold blooded.” He said “I | 
was not emotionless, I was very 
emotional inside”. He said his | 


lawyers told him not to show | 
“There was | 


emotion, adding 
plenty of emotion . . my life was | 
at stake. . .my life, physically, 
children mean everyting” 
our I ° to be | 
denim prison garb, still wearing | 
his drooping mustache and 


shoulder-length hair. Small wire ; A 


framed dark glasses covered his | 
eyes. About 40 people were in the | ` 
courtroom, half of them report- ` 


ers. Among the spectators were | 


Drollinger’s father and. mother, Ç 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Drollinger. | 


His young wife Kathy was alsoin | 
the building, but met with her | ` 


husband in a room off the | ` 
courtroom. 

Present at the defense table 
were Conway and Hartford City | 
attorney David Ford. At the | 
prosecution table were Parke 
County prosecutor Clelland 
Hanner, deputy prosecutor John 
Dowd, Blackford County 
prosecutor Thomas Brown and ` 
Indiana State Police Detective | 
Sergeant Loyd Heck. 
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The sentencing wás to have 
begun at 1 p.m. but the 
proceedings did not get underway 
until nearly 2 p.m. Drollinger was 
the last of the principles to arrive 
at the courthouse, escorted by 
deputies of the Blackford County 
Sheriff's Department. The of- 
ficers again “faked out” 
reporters on Drollinger’s arrival. 

Photographers and television 

camermen had gathered at a 
door where sheriff officials said 
Drollinger would be brought in. 
At this door was a deputy with a 
shotgun. While all the 
photographers were at this door, 
Drollinger was whisked into a 
door on the other side of 
the courthouse. Only two 
photographers were present in 
the hallway, this reporter and a 
newsman from the Lafayette 
newspaper. When Drollinger 
spotted the cameras he held his 
handcuffed hands up over his 
face. 

After Judge Bade entered the 
courtrom he asked Drollinger if 
he had been satisfied with his 
legal counsel. Drollinger said 
“They done the best they could.” 
He also said he knew of nothing 
his attornys had failed to do and 
had read a copy of the pre- 
sentence report, filed October 12 
by the Blackford County 
Probation Office. 

Asked if anything should be 
added to the report, Drollinger 
said ‘‘A lot of things should have 
been in it but weren’t. Like why I 
was found guilty of the Firearms 


Act of 1974, because it is 
relevant”. Apparently Drollinger 
wanted in the record his story of 
alleged police harrassment in 
Montgomery County, a story he 
has told many times before. 
Judge Bade said further details 
could be added and filed with the 
court, but such details would 
have to be limited because 
otherwise “there could be a book 
prepared on every case that 
comes in here.” Drollinger did 
not want to write out his own 
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it had no purpose. He also said he 
was never asked to produce the 
clothes he wore the night of 
February 14, saying he could 
have proved he didn’t burn them 
like the prosecution said he did. 
He also said the prosecution 
talked about him keeping shotgun 
shells in the freezer, but never 
proved it and that the prosecution 
“presented fabricated stuff”. 


Drollinger also claimed that a | 


couple of jurors had said during 
initial questioning that they had 
formed an opinion about his case 
but were still put on the jury after 
they said they would be able to 
set that opinion aside and base 
their verdict on testimony heard. 
Drollinger -said there were tape 
recorders used by newsmen 
during the trial and “there was 
nothing wrong with that, but I 
didn’t appreciate them playing 
tapes on TV where the jury could 
have heard them.” 

Drollinger said he protested “a 
lot of little things”, adding, 
“They may not seem like much, 
but my life was in jeopardy and it 
meant a lot to me; cause I was 
going to be away from my family 
. . that’s important to me.” 

Nathan Drollinger talked to 
reporters for the first time since 
his son’s arrest for the murders 
before court started. The elder 
Drollinger said he was confident 
that his son would be exonerated 
eventually and said the 
prosecution had painted an 
inaccurate picture of his son to 
the jury. 


additions, saying he would prefer 
that transcripts of previous court 
cases be attached, indicated such 
official transcripts would carry 
more weight. 

He also complained about his 
Montgomery County trials, but 
Judge Bade told him he had no 
jurisdiction in Montgomery 
County. Drollinger said “The 
other cases would show things 
which would prove my innocence 
if they were looked into.” 
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before sentencing, Drollinger 
said “I feel a lot of things could 
have come out. You (Judge 
Bade) did the best you could for a 


Asked if he had any comment 


Roger Drollinger Escorted To Sentencing, Later Became Camera Sh 


fair trial. . .I appreciate that.” wi 

Drollinger protested the entry 
into evidence of the book ‘‘In Cold 
Blood’’ by Truman Capote saying š 
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Wright Changes 
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/ Wright became confused when asked 


By DICK ROBINSON 
Star Correspondent 

WASHINGTON, Ind. — “Nothing is 
absolute,” said the attorney of convicted 
mass murderer Michael Wright, as he 
commented Monday on the prospects of 
his client being released from prison in 
years to come. 

According to Stephen Trueblood of 
Terre Haute, there is no way of knowing 
how the state clemency board will took 
upon Wright, a 22-year-old 
Crawfordsville man who Monday be- 
came the third of four Montgomery 
County men to be judged guilty in the 
Feb. 4 slaying of four Parke County 
brothers. “This gives him a little better 
chance,” Trueblood said. 

Wright is the first to plead guilty to 
the St. Valentine’s Day slayings at 
Hollandsburg. Two other suspects in the 
case, Roger Drollinger of Waynetown 
and David Wayne Smith of Wingate, 
stood trial and were found guilty of four 
counts of first degree murder each. 
Wright had pleaded innocent to the four 
first degree murder charges filed in 
connection with the deaths of Raymond, 
Ralph and Reeve Spencer, and their 
stepbrother, Greg Brooks, but Monday 
told Daviess Circuit Court Judge James 
Arthur he was guilty. 

Wright pleaded guilty to the first 
degree murder of Reeve Spencer. He 
then entered guilty pleas to second 


Q < AAE VAI ICA t 
degree murder in the deaths of the other 
three victims. Clelland Hanner, Parke 
County prosecuting attorney, said he is 
recommending one second-degree count 
carry a life in prison penalty and the 
penalty for the remaining counts, 15- 
to-25 years in prison. Under state law 
the terms will run concurrently. 

Trueblood said Wright actually faces 
the same penalties as Droilinger and 
Smith, who were sentenced to four life 
terms. but in his client's case, it looks 
better. Statistics show persons in Indi- 
ana prisons for life terms are actually 
released after being confined about 20 
years. Trueblood said Wright may have 
an opportunity at parole in 20 or 30 
years, depending on how the state 
clemency board looks at his case. 

Although the details of the plea- 
bargaining agreement between the ac- 
cused and Parke County officials were 
worked out in advance, there was some 
confusion Monday in the courtroom. 

During Hanner’s hour-long summary 
of the case, Trueblood objected to enter- 
ing a picture of the four victims into the 
record. It was Trueblood’s contention 
the picture would serve no purpose 
because the plea-bargaining deal had 
been made and the foundation for the 
guilty pleas set. “Totally unnecessary.’ 
was the way Trueblood described the 
picture. Judge Arthur overruled the 
objection 
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Plea: No Trial 


by Judge Arthur if any promises or 
concessions had been made to him for 
his pleas of guilty. After a long con- 
ference with his attorney, it was ex- 
plained by Trueblood that his client 
misunderstood the question. He said 
Wright thought by being allowed to stay 
in the Clay County Jail at Brazil and 
having meals and other small items 
purchased for him by state police as he 
was being hauled about the state from 
court to court, was some kind of special 
treatment. After the explanation that 
this was not special treatment, Wright 
said he had not been promised anything 
nor. offered concessions. 

Hanner also wanted it noted in the 
minutes of the proceedings that Judge 
Arthur had seen all the photographs 
which would have been entered into 
evidence if the case had gone to trial. 
Trueblood thought Hanner was attempt- 
ing to have all the pictures entered into 
Monday’s proceedings. Hanner said it 
was just for the record and he wanted it 
to show Judge Arthur had seen the 
pictures during the pre-trial hearing. 

Wright’s mother and an aunt were in 
the courtroom and allowed to visit with 
the young man before and after the 
proceedings. Wright was turned over to 
the Daviess County Sheriff Monday 
morning just in time for the court 
session. He was returned to the Clay 


County Jail Monday afternoon. Judge 
Arthur has set Nov. 17 as the date for | 
sentencing. 


Hanner told Judge Arthur that Wright | 
had cooperated with the prosecutor’s 
office by testifying in the Drollinger and 
Smith trials. ‘There is no question in 
our minds beyond any reasonable doubt 
this man was one of four involved in the | 
killings at Hollandsburg,” Hanner said. 


Detective Sgt. Lioyd Heck of the 
Indiana State Police post at Terre Haute 
was the only person to take the witness | 
stand Monday. In answer to Hanner’s 
questions, he described how he and other 
officers collected over 500 pages of 
official reports and some 300 photo- 
graphs which made up the state’s case | 
against Wright, Drollinger and Smith. 
“There is no doubt he (Wright) is guil- 5 
ty,” Heck said. “In my mind, they are 
all guilty.” 

Daniel Stonebraker is the only one of 
the four co-defendants in the case yet to 
stand trial. He will appear in Decatur 
Circuit Court in Greenfield. Like 
Wright, Stonebraker testified in the two 
earlier trials and has said he will not 
accept the plea-bargaining agreement. | 
Stonebraker’s court-appointed attorney. 1 
Donald Gibson of Veedersburg, is yet to | 
indicate if his client intends to accept 
the plea-bargaining agreement now that 
Wright has pleaded guilty 
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Drollinger Would Take Lie Test Í 


MICHIGAN CITY, Ind. 
(UPI) — Convicted thrill killer 
Roger Drollinger says he is 
willing to take a lie detector 
test to determine if he took part 
in the shotgun slayings of four 
brothers and then blocked it out 
of his mind. 

Drollinger said in a 
copyrighted interview with 
WTWO-TV in Terre Haute he 
asked to see a psychiatrist at 
the State Prison in Michigan 
City so he could be tested. 

“I know myself and I say 
no,” he said. “God only knows 
that anything in the world is 
possible. And if something like 
that did occur, God knows I 
want to find out.” 

Asked by reporters Mike 
Royer and Tom McClanahan if 


' 


he would accept his guilt if the 
station arranged a lie detector 
test and it showed he was lying, 
Drollinger replied: 

“If it is done by competent 
people and people who take no 
sides, I would just have to 
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believe, I guess, that I did take 
part.” 

Drollinger, 24, Waynetown, 
was convicted of four counts of 
first degree murder in the shot- 
gun slayings last Feb. 14 at a 
Hollandsburg home. He said he 
advised admitted kidnapper 
Anthony Kiritsis to take his 
lawyer while they were being 
held in the same jail last 


' spring. 


Kiritsis, 45, Indianapolis, 
was acquitted by reason of in- 
sanity of kidnapping, extortion 
and armed robbery in his na- 
tionally televised abduction of a 
real estate executive in early 
February. 


Drollinger said Kiritsis 
agreed to be represented by 


attorney Nile Stanton of Indiani 
apolis. Stanton later withdrew 
as Drollinger’s lawyer and rep-IW 
resented Kiritsis at his trial 
last month. I 

Drollinger said he thought at 8 
the time he would easily be JM 
cleared of the murder charges 8 
without needing “a real good Ü 
attorney.” 


Drollinger said he thought W 
the Valentine’s Day killings z 
were committed by his three 1E 
co-defendants Daniel 8 
Stonebraker, Michael Wright 1 
and David Smith — and “two | 
others” whom he declined to | 
name. He contended during his 
trial — and maintained again in 
the interview — that he was | 
home with his wife when the f 
murders occurred. A 
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One Of Many Who ie i n i x 
Drollin nger’ € Sister Bore Burden ` ue 


ADY 16 19 Community Affairs FII 


wee t Throughout Trial p 


By RAY CRONIN JR. 


. EA Staf Kaev iator an Mrs. Janice Millis struggles 
any people suffered as a result of what have become known š = ñ 
as the Hollandsburg murders — the brutal slaying of three teen- : with two forces the weight 
age brothers and their 22-year-old stepbrother in Hollandsburg, of evidence against her brother 
(First in a series. and her desire to believe in him 
Ind., last Valentine's Day. “The victims’ family suffered the We 
most, but family members of the four men convicted or that poor man. He’s like a lot of people.” —_ K. 
accused of the crime also have carried great burdens. She goes on to explain he appears to be trying to do his job, 
One such family member is Janice K. Millis, the oldest sister but it has caused problems. — Fs r9 
of the convicted “boss man” of the slaughter, Roger Droll- He has been through the mill,” Mrs. Millis says. Swenke has 
inger. been involved as a police officer investigating drug cases with | 
Besides having to go through the travail of her brother’s Roger Drollinger for many years now accused and has been by | 
trial, she has struggled with two forces — the weight of the Roger, then by Nathan Drollinger, of forcing drugs into the ~~ 
evidence against her brother and her own desire to believe in possession of Roger and forcing him into the drug business. f š 
Shim. ~ Investigators have found nothing to support this. Be 
Janice, a 33-year-old blonde, is married to Dñ. Samuel Millis Intermingled with these mixed feelings about her rela- | 7” 
and tle couple resides in Crawfordsville in a large home on tionship with her family and Swenke’s troubles, Janice Millis © 
Wallace Drive. rad has had to live with fears brought on by her brother — she was | 
pos 


afraid of Roger several times, but "refused to let him know | +e 


In a recent intensive interview with The Star, Mrs. Millis that.” She has been sent filthy letters and been the recipient of ` 


ee Le a š ' Le in bi much-publiclzed vee ~ many trashy telephone calls; she has been fearful of the threats š > 
he thing sne has nad to struggle with has been the strire the and words and effects on her children, and she has been fearful ` 2 
affair has brought between family members — Janice, Roger, | | of how life in her future will be — both as a citizen of | (STILL A SMILE — The sister of Roger Drollinger, Janice, 


manages a smile for a snapshot taken by her husband, Dr. 


their sister Joyce and their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Samuel K. Millis, in their Crawfordsville home the night of a 


Montgomery County and as a member of the Drollinger famil 
Drollinger. Especially her parents. rile 4 4 7 A 


s i a bade 4 : In high school, Janice was a happy young woman, living a full recent intervi i Ë . Milli i 
I don't want to hurt them,” Mrs. Millis said, fighting back and varied life. Later she married and had three children before, ri ail 7. Ee oA rer ca 
tears. , : before the marriage ended in divorce. She worked at the slaying of four Hollandsburg brothers. 
I don’t agree with everything they do. . . I don’t know —““ =) Veterans Hospital in Danville, Ill., in a job she says she 
She says, then stares off. A enjoyed more than any other work, and then married a second hadi h,” 

She and her father, Nathan, have been in a number of ..time. She kept very busy with her new family in Crawfordsville ` A wat haa b eee Sne Se me ete À 
arguments over the tragic case. They have stopped seeing each and saw Roger occasionally, then his troubles became part of || sag a rother Roger, she says “if he did it” — she 
other. Joyce, who at 26 is closer to Roger in age—he's 24 now FA her life — first when he went to trial on drug charges and wating Haale, gut or innocence — it leads from his not 
— than Janice, was also closer in feelings to her brother. She T second with the Hollandsburg case. j Hing 4 tos oe der responsibility, she thinks, as their father 
and Janice have had arguments, says Janice, and their family ~~" In spite of the problems, Janice Millis remains a straight- ae, Keha, when Roger got into trouble. She is trying to | 
4 suhe fice of Kadhi in Mrs. Millis’ mind has b forward and an appatently strong woman. each her children to be responsible for their actions, she savs. 

: s been “ 
the hardships put on Crawfordsville policeman Lt. Louis wet | on Pr adii kaa MeL 2 2 w oT a 
Swenke. y š ‘ay ' if 
“That poor man,” Drollinger’s sister says, “I feel sorry for We ` l F u 9 $ Y p 
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Oldest Sister Recalls Little— ga 659 


Drollinger Family Farm 


Work Background 


By RAY CRONIN JR. 
Star Valley Editor 


The oldest sister of convicted shotgun slayer Roger Droll-: 


inger spent much of her life not knowing too much of her 
brother's activities. Janice Millis is 9 years older than the 
convicted killer of four Hollandsburg brothers. She left her 
family’s farm soon after graduation from high school to start 
her life on her own. 

A great many things have happened in her life since then. 
Mrs. Millis, 33, Crawfordsville, has been one of the many 


( Second in a series.) 


persons who have suffered greatly as a result of what have 
become known as the Hollandsburg murders — the killing “for 


the fun of it'` of Ralph, Raymond and Reeve Spencer, all teen- 
agers, and their stepbrother, Greg Brooks, 22. 

Janice K. Drollinger was born in Culver Hospital. 
Crawfordsville, March 10, 1944, the first child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan Drollinger. She was raised in Fountain County and 


attended elementary school in Kingman and was graduated | 


from Kingman High School. She has a younger sister, Joyce 
Lighty, now 26, who lives in Hillsboro. 

When Janice was nine years old, Roger was born. 

Mrs. Millis said she doesn’t remember much about Roger in 
the house because of their age difference. Roger was closer to 
Joyce. 

She remembers singing with a trio about the area and in 
contests "all over.” She also sang in the choir, was in the band, 
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“Roger can be so good to 
me.” Mrs. Millis said, then 
van also be “so different.” 


and has vivid memories of being a drum majorette, twirler, 
yell leader and being chosen homecoming queen. Mrs. Millis 
remembers she had not studied too hard until her senior year 
in Kingman High School, when she made good grades. 

This was a particularly happy point in her life, Mrs. Millis 
said in a recent interview. She was happy because she was 
"extremely active. I was never one to stay at home.” 

But she does recall working on the farm. During one period 
of time her father apparently was behind on his crops and 
Janice was asked to stay out of school for a few days to help 
with the plowing and other chores. 

Work was always a part of her busy life — mowing the lawn, 
cleaning the house with her mother and at one time she gave 
baton twirling lessons. 

Now that her brother has been convicted on drug charges and 
of four counts of first degree murder. Janice recalls other 
aspects of Roger's life that didn’t make much impression at the 
time, but now add up to some of his later difficulties. There 
were little incidents at school that indicated Roger was having 
trouble with those in authority. There was his first marriage to 
Roseanna. and the birth of their first two children. There was 
Roger’s second marriage, to his present wife Kathy, and the 
birth of their child. Along with these family matters, there 
were times when Roger ran off from his family, always to 
return 
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Roger can be so good to me,” Mrs. Millis sac, then at other 
times he could be “so different,” she went on. She recalled the 
‘expression of fear” on his face the day after the Hollandsburg 
murders. She saw him at Crawfordsville that day during his ! 
drug trial. when he told her he had nothing to do with it. She 
brought out a newspaper clipping of the composite police 
drawing of the suspects in the Hollandsburg murders. She had 
drawn a beard on one and remarked at the time she first saw 
it that it could be Roger. 


She recalls a few tender moments with her younger brother. 
However, there were other times when she was “afraid of 
Roger, but refused to let him know that,’’ Mrs. Millis 
explained: `She said she still has fears about her relationship 
with her brother and with others in the area who allegedly have 
been dealing with drugs. 


Janice recalls her first training with drugs was when she 
worked at the Veterans Hospital, Danville, Ill. 

Her first knowledge of drug abuses came when she visited 
her sister Joyce in Germany. Joyce Lighty’s husband was 
stationed with the army in Germany and at one of the parties 
she attended with her sister, Mrs. Millis said she was amazed 
at the use of “pot.” 

Back in Crawfordsville, some people she got to know told her 
about problems with marijuana and other drugs there. She later | 
found out they were connected with others in Montgomery) 
County, including her brother. 

“I hate drugs so much,” Mrs. Millis said. The drugs and her 
brother have grown to have an indirect but great impact on her 
life. 

NEXT: Drollinger’s sister has a separate life with her” 
family. 
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Drollinger No Hero 
To Prison Inmates 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following letter was submitted tu the 
Lafayette Journal and Courier newspaper and run in their October 31 
edition. It carried the signature of Joe Flynn, an inmate at the In- 
diana State Prison at Michigan City. The ‘‘hero worship” reference 
is in regard to a recent wire service story in which Roger Drollinger, 
convicted Hollandsburg murderer, was quoted as saying he was 
treated ‘‘like a king’’ at the state prison and that everyone was 
hoping he would “beat” the charges against him. 


‘Your news article covering the mass murderer Roger Drollinger 
is an outrage to truth, honesty and actual facts! We convicts here (at 
the State Prison) fall far short of any type of hero worship regarding 
our position and feeling for either the man, or the senseless and 
crazed slaughtering of four young people. 

‘Your artile and quotes of Drollinger published October 21, 1977, 
lend false support to the delusions of grandeur which Drollinger 
obviously fantasizes over. He is unfit for human habitation, in either 
your society, or in ours within these walls. 

‘The evening of his return to this prison he was told by an old style 
convict that the sentencing judge should be impeached for his weak 
compassion of only four life sentences, and we would've hoped for the 
death penalty and personally enjoyed throwing the switch to fry him. 

Drollinger: Indeed we know this scourge to humanity, but the 
majority of feelings for him here are only distaste and contempt. To 
us, his words have no more significance or meaning, all he says is 
false, and his visions of importance are all as counterfeit as is the 


fantasy world he lives in. His concern for his family, or his faith in ` 


God, or his ignorance of actual wrongdoing, you may believe, but we 
who know him are in agreement that he isn't our hero, our friend, nor 
our fellowman. 

“Therefore, hopefully you may see fit to publish this rebuttal and 
reassure your readers that though we are offenders and our iden- 
tities are replaced by numbers, forsaking our names, our in- 
telligence, a degree of morality remains. Many other convicts here 
are offended, insulted, and ashamed to think anyone could be so 
naive as to actually believe we would identify with or idolize in 
anybody like Roger Drollinger. 

“One heineous and senseless crime occurred in the deaths of those 
four victims; and now another crime of equal magnitude occurred at 
the moment of judgment when he was spared by your judge. 
Drollinger speaks of God, of the Bible, indicating his own hypocrisy. 


In closing, did your reporter ask his (Drollinger’s) feelings regard- © 


ing an eye for an eye?” 


et 


£ court session it 
| absolute certainty. Even though 


BY RICHARD E. HARNEY 
PUBLISHER 

Michael Wright entered a plea 
of guilty in Daviess Circuit Court 
this morning (Monday) for his 
part in the Hollandsburg mur- 
ders. Wright had indicated earlier 
and signed a plea bargain 
agreement that he would plead 
guilty, but until today’s formal 
was not an 


he signed the agreement, he 
could have changed his mind and 


' asked for a trial any time before 


making his-oral request to Circuit 
Court Judge James R. Arthur 
today. 


JUDGE JAMES R. ARTHUR 


In an agreement with Parke 
County Prosecutor Clelland Han- 
ner, Wright’s attorney, Steve 
Trueblood, Wright entered a 
guilty plea of first degree inurder 
in the shooting of 14-year-old 
Reeve Spencer, a second degree 
murder plea for the murder of | 
17-year-old Raymond Spencer | 
and guilty pleas of second degree 
murder for the killing of 
16-year-old Ralph Spencer and 
22-year-old Gregory Brooks. 

The first degree murder 
conviction carries a maximum 
prison sentence of life, the second 
degree conviction on Raymond 
Spencer's death also carries life 


"term while the second degree 


convictions of the other too each 
carry prison terms of 15 to 25 
years. 

The other two suspects now 
convicted of the execution style 
Slayings on February 14 near 
Hollandsburg - Roger Drollinger 
and David Smith - received four 
terms of life imprisonment after 
jury trials. By making his guilty 
pleading, Wright has probably 
saved Parke County some $25,000 
in court costs. 
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eb ? represented Git 
eBiis attorney Don Gi 
Pans À he yet indicated 
ler or not he will accept the 
ing agreement. It is 
eae thought that he will. 
Stonebraker is due for trial on 
December 5 in Greensburg. 
Wright was the second of the 
Hollandsburg murder suspects 
captured. He was arrested by 
: om of the Federal Bureau of 
vestigation in Santa Clara, 
California on March 14. While in 
California, Wright made a 
statement of his participation in 
the Hollandsburg murders. 
_ Wright later agreed to testify 
or the prosecution against 
Drollinger and Smith and took the 
a stand at the trials in Hart- 
rd City and Rensselaer. He 
matter-of-factly told of his 
relationship with Drollinger, 
Smith and Stonebraker and of the 
robberies they committed leading 
up to February 14. He also 
detailed his remembrance of the 
night of the murder. ` 
_ Wright claimed he originally 
did not want to go along with the 
murders. He said that after the 
Spencers were lined up on the 
oor, Drollinger took him to the 
‘itchen and said “Waste ‘em.’ 
fright said he couldn't and 
estified that _Drollinger then 
pulled out a pistol and said he 


would “or else.” 
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J anice Millis atl V 


N Star Valley Editor 

. Mrs. Jahice K. Millis, sister of con. 
į victed mass murderer Roger Drollinger. 
| says her husband, Dr. Samuel Millis, has 
| been a very big help to her getting 
— s Dv c "TÑa—u— — — 


JU Third in à series. 


$ j 
—— —.. has 


| through this past’ year of many prob- 

lems, including major differences be- 
Í tween her and other members of the 
| Drollinger family. 

‘Mrs. -Millis, of Crawfordsville, in a 
recent extended interview, talked about 
her iife of 33 years, including her family 
relationship with her brother. 

Mrs. Millis left her family farm after 
| graduating from Kingman High School. 


Sie worked a short while in | 


Crawfordsville and was married. She 
had three daughters in her first mar- 
riage “== Joan Booe, 14, who lives with 
her, and Lisa Jill; 12, and Jennifer 
Nanette Booe, 10, who live with their: 
father. 7 

Dr. Millis had tive children béfore his 
divorce, with the children ranging in age 


re “a sawed off 
tgun he and Stonebraker had 
tole Hes Wright’ s roa 
ae said he ‘‘shot toward 
ch’, but Stonebraker said 
started firing at the boy 


with a 


~ ne j 
t was Wright who witnesses 


‘said rented cars for the gang to 
ride around Montgomery County 
during their almost nightly esca- 
pades of robbery and violence. It 
was Wright who disconnected the 
speedometer so that the true 
mileage of the car would not be 
shown, bringing a lower ast 
rate. 

$ According to testimony at the 
other two trials, Wright was first 
in the Spencer home. He burst in 
the front door wearing fatique 
type clothing and ordered Gregg 
Brooks, who was lying on a couch 
watching television, down on the 
floor. 

In identifying the-shotgun he 
used at the Drollinger trial, 
Wright said he ‘‘didn’t know 
much about guns,” to which 
Hanner responded "You found 
out how to pull the trigger on one 
didn’t you?” Said Wright, “Yes, 


unfo a. 
t admitted in the two 


that he took money 
‘the boys’ billfolds, a 
and calculator. He 

that while the 

on the floor face 

inds behind their back, 
an apple from the kitchen 
ked around eating it, later 
remains in a 


Prior to his arrest 

multiple murders, Wright had 
been charged five times in 1973 
by Crawfordsville police. On a 
malicious trespass charge he 
received a 60-day suspended 
sentence. A 90-day jail term on a 
charge of contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor was also- 
suspended as was a later 180-day 
sentence for theft. The arrests 
and convictions all came within a 
live month period. 


was Wright who owned a 
canner and installed it in 
the four used during their 
t was Wright who first 

n the police radio that 
was a survivor to the 
Betty Spencer who 

o be dead after being 
imes, but miraculous- 

d by Hanner during the 
r trial why he had 
o testify, Wright said 

' are two reasons. If I ever 


sated that he 
wouldn't have killed anyone if it 
wasn't for Drollinger, whom he 
had met after getting out of 
service six to eight months before 
the murders. He said he had been 
friends with Stonebraker since 
school days and met Smith 
through Drollinger. 

Wright attended North Mont- 
gomery High School until OPT of 
1972 when he dropped out. He 
graduated from recruit training at 


ster Oj Droi liinger— 


= daughter in kindergarten, Elizabeth Ann E 


2 ] ing for four dogs at this time — three 


the Naval Center at Great Lake, 


Illinois. 
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“Buffy” Millis 5. ; ( t= F 
Mrs. Millis has a varied and busy life h: 

i4 — in the city raising her family and on 

‘4 a farm ¿wo and one-half miles west of bd 
Crawfordsville. On the farm she helps t 
take care of the chickens and eggs, three F 
horses, milking the cow, an “enormous ; 

j garden where we, raised all our own x 

í Vegetables, she adds proudly, and car- (© 
cocker spaniels and a: briard pup she z 
hopes to show when it gets old enough to ©) 


take to dog shows. > 


tat 


Dr. Millis, a family practice physician Ë 
in Crawfordsville, and Mrs. Millis point | | 
4 with particular pride to the barn they 
erected on their farm. They spend many d 
hours on the farm during the summer: 


<=] The children help them also. N 4 


Mrs. Millis, as the sister of a. con- 
victed slayer, has stood up to the prob- 
lems this has brought her. 


“When I had problems, l made my ; 
own way,” Janice gays. But now that the f 
problems involve others in her. Jamily. 


: 
b. i 


irs Fila 


min 


— threats to her family and feuds in the 


“<4 Drollinger family pulling the members 


apart. 

During the past year to two years. Dr 
Millis has received a number of threats 
of injury. Mrs. Millis has received 
threats, obscene telephone calls and 
letters. Most of these incidents have 
happened since Roger Drollinger was 


i arrested on drug charges. 


I hate drugs so much.’ ` Mrs. Millis 


She has continued to help those in the 
Crawfordsville area who get unhappily 
involved with marijuana and other 
drugs. 

Dr. Millis is also actively concerned 
‘with cases of drug and alcohol abuse 
referred to him by the courts. He says he 
assumes this is the reason for part of the 


calls he has received, while others have | 
4 come from some of the people who know 
4 Roger. 

3 Since Roger made an appearance id i 
“4 Montgomery Circuit Court on drug 
Ñ charges, Mrs. Millis’ life has changed | 
he considerably. She has tried to protect | 
fi. her children S some o the outside i 


ith th Fami 


wets 
at 


ly Life, 


“When I had problems, 4 
CI made my own way,” 
says wile of doctor 


influences, such as television reports of 
the Hollandsburg murders and trials. 


` To Janice Millis, the misfortunes that 
have befallen her brother have brought 
a heavy burden on her. She recalls that 

"watching Mrs. Spencer (testify) was 
the worst thing” she ever had to watch. 


The manner Mrs. Millis has acted on 
occasions concerning Roger has brought | 
her and other, family members into 
heated arguments. She says her mother 
and father say that she is jealous of 
Roger. Mrs. Millis has suffered pain 
through it all, but intends to struggle on. 


Mrs. Millis says she now must turn to 
her own family, raising her chitdren, 
helping at the farm and maintaining her 
intense interest in her dogs. 


-The _Hollandsburg murders have 


: brought suffering to many persons. The 
victims' families suffered the most, but 
members of the familiss of the four men 
accused of of the crime have suffered too. 
‘Mrs. Millis’ has been one of those who 
must pick: up thé pieces of their lives 
aa: Ha 
' NEXT! Something to say about drugs 


Cagis Epices 


in Drollinger Family-= . ., 
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Sister Points Fih 
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By RAY CRONIN JR. 
Star Valley Editor 


é Pat i= behavior center in the vicinity of the! tš 
Mrs. Janice K. Millis, Crawfordsville, fe ¢Moatgomery County town of Wingate, ks 
sister of Roger Drollinger, says there sd the home town of David Smith, another: 
are still many problems with drugs inf: ir the convicted Hollandsburgi 
Montgomery County. Her husband, Dr, E< murderers. 


Samuel Millis, agrees with her. 


In a recent interview, Mrs. Millis, 
sister of the 24-yeur-old convicted iiller 


$ | Tne M:llises believe some of the worst? 
e-jproblems of drug abuse and anti- social: r: 


` 


MRS. MILLIS HOLDS PUPS — Mts. Janice Millis, oldest sister 


y and they 
1 


Crugs tireughout the c 


Droliinger, is shown in a area — which is said to extend intol 


of convicted mass murderer Roger 


snapshot holding of a pair ç: the things tha? nelp keep ser bw z 
: aa uqata Indianapolis, Terre Haute and Danville, 

busy, two puppies. Mrs. Millis now. is raising three cocker Lust of a four-part series. rin) — "ae involved her brother Roger. l 
spaniels. and has a briard pup she hopes to show... + . — — [ | When asked during a recent interview 
about whether there was any reason that 


of four Hollandsburg brothers, says she 4 
believes a lot of people have gotten” : B 
involved with drug abuse. Janice says Ë have acted in the way he did, Mrs. Millis 
she wants to do what she can to help Ë! a rgptied that Roger had often been pro- k 

A these individuals. Mrs. Millis has stayed § vs 4 ‘ected by his father, Nathan Drollinger, 
in the background during the trials of | 1 from facing the charges that were made 
her brother. She did not express any f4 against aim. Janice declares that chil- 
desire to be in the spotlight nor does she H dren must be held responsibie for their 
exhibit any show of enjoyment in talking ü actions and that if they are caught, “you 
about the problems of her family. She ! Ky don’ t get them otf, you let them sit their 
does offer some advice to others by ‘buckets’ out.’ 


she could recall as to why Roger might M 


Ë 


ring him from his way of tife. 
Mrs. Millis says she feels particularly 
sorry for the way Crawfordsville Police 
Detective Lt. Louis Swenke was charged eed 
with having pushed Roger into the area a 
of drugs. She says Lt. Swenke is “just 
another man trying to do his job,” and 
her objections have caused her more 
problems with her family. Investiga- 
tions have not found any basis for 
charges against Lt. Swenke. 


Dr. Millis, who has interviewed Roger 
when the courts sent him for treatment. 
says his wife’s brother has long had a 
sociopathic personality. 


Mrs. Millis, though, still says "if he 
did it,” when referring to Roger’s in- 
volvement in the Hollandsburg murders. | 
She has had to wrestle with the ques- 
tions for many days and nights. 


Mrs. Millis says she knows that her 
brother’s defense lawyer, Michael Con- 
| way, protected the rights of her brother, 


ne 


and pessimism for the future. Only time 
will reveal the extent of changes in the 
life of the former Janice Drollinger. 


Mrs. Millis believes 
parents should not 
bail out children who 
get into problems. 


JANICE K. MILLIS 
Future mixed with 
yet feels Roger's defense left something optimism, pessimism 
Mrs. Millis has said that at times 
“Roger can be so good to me,” but 3 
admits that other times she has been fi ar 
afraid of him. f 
She now faces a long period to adjust 
to his being in jail and to wonder how it . 
will affect her relationship with her $ 
father and mother. how it will affect her À 
| life. with her husband and children and 
M how it will change her life in her | ar sae 
T community. 
Mrs. Millis expresses mixed optimism 
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Need. To Face Res 


‘J about are letting the kids run the coun- 
try, she complains. Mrs. Millis believes 
Jin the “old stick, method” of pun-| 

4 ishment, not letting the parents bail out | 
= their chil ren who get into ss 


j Mrs. Millis believes that the circle of = pot.” 


} ings with Roger. Ill feelings have sprung’ 


Í about her brother and his life, she says, į 
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MILLISES BUILT THEIR BARN — Dr. Samuel Miliis and his wife, Janice, who is | 
the sister of convicted murderer Roger Drollinger, point with pride to their barn | 
which they put up themselves, This snapshot of the facility on their farm outside | 
Crawfordsville shows the barn last winter. The Millises raise 


A ' their city pevaence and spend a lot of time during | the summer on their farm. | 
f= to be desired. É>: | T = š ) 
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. A lot of parents she sees and hears 


Mrs. Millis, ay 33, nine years olders 
than her brother, has. not agreed with} 
famjly members in some of their deal- i 


up, causing a schism io the family. 
While she hags: many- mixed feelings; 


something.” 

. She says’ Roger, held other: people’ s" 
problems over their heads and in that’ 
way held them with threats, aye! i 
Janice Miilis says she is the only one; 
in the family who has stood up to Roger, i 
but apparently her efforts ir that direc- | 
tion have not been successfu; in deter; 


eee ' 


“Roger never tried to get me to a 
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their large family at | 
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By COLLEEN SIMS 
Tribune Staff Writer 
WASHINGTON, Ind. — Michael 
Wright, the only suspect out of four to 


plead guilty to the St. Valentine’s Day 
murders of four Parke County brothers, 


is to be sentenced Thursday. 

Sentencing is scheduled at 10:30 a.m. 
in the Daviess Circuit Court before 
Judge James R. Arthur. 

Wright, 22, Crawfordsville, and three 
other Montgomery County young men 
have been charged with the shotgun 
slayings of teen-age brothers Ralph, 
Reeve and Raymond Spencer and their 
stepbrother, Gregory Brooks, 22. 

Two of the co-defendants have been 
convicted on four counts of. first degree 
murder and sentenced to four life terms 
in prison each after entering not guilty 
pleas to the charges. The other suspect 
has also entered not guilty pleas to the 
four charges and is to stand trial early 
next month. 

On Nov. 7, when Wright was sched- 
uled to begin his trial for the murders, 
he changed previously entered not guilty 
pleas on the four first degree murder 
charges to guilty on one count of first 
degree murder and three counts of 
second degree murder. 

The pleas were entered as part of a 
plea bargaining agreement between 
Parke County Prosecutor Clelland Han- 


ner and Wright and his court-appointed 
attorney, Stephen Trueblood of Terre 
Haute. 


Wright’s sentence is expected to be 
two life terms and two terms of 15-25 
years in prison, according to the pro- 
visions of the agreement. 


Arthur, although he tentatively ac- 
cepted the agreement, told The TRIB- 
UNE final approval of the agreement 
would depend on the outcome of the pre- 
sentence investigation conducted on 
Nov. 7 by a member of the Daviess 
County probation « ‘artmer‘. 


The agreement also stated that 
Wright would not be confined in any 
institution with Roger Drollinger, the 
first co-defendant convicted. Wright had 
testified for the state against Drollinger, 
telling the court of Drollinger’s partici- 
pation in the murders. Drollinger was 
portrayed by the prosecution as the 
“boss man” of the four accused sub- 
jects. Drollinger is in the Indiana State 
Prison in Michigan City. 

Arthur reported, though, that state 
law stipulates anyone sent to prison on a 
life sentence must go to Michigan City. 
He said he will have to send Wright to 
that institution, but the officials there 
can send him on to another institution if 
they feel his safety would be endangered 
at the prison. 


landsburg murders 


Commenting on Wright’s decision to 
plead guilty to the arranged charges 
Trueblood said, ‘‘Unlike the others who 
perpetrated these crimes, Michael 
Wright now is willing to stand up and 
take his punishment.” 

Trueblood pointed out Wright's ori 
ginal not guilty plea had been entered on 
the advice of counsel. 

Trueblood said he feels the plea” 
bargaining was advisable for both th 
prosecution and the defense. He esti- 


mated between $30.000 and $40,000 has ~ 


been saved in attorney fees, jury fees,” 
personal expenses, transcripts of the 
trial, production of briefs and other 
costs due to the fact that a trial is not ` 
now necessary. : 

He added that Wright had no adult 
arrest record before the murders and he © 
had confessed immediately on his ap- 
prehension, fully cooperating with the 
state after his arrest by testifying in the 
two previous trials. 

Trueblood pointed out the prosecutor | 
recommended the arrangement be ac- 
cepted by the judge, saying he feels the 
prosecutor “recognized the relative | 
degrees of guilty involved in this thing.” 

“The testimony wouldhave shown — | 
and did in the other two trials — that ` 
Drollinger threatened Mike with his life ` 
immediately prior to the shootings,” 
Trueblood said. 

“Had there been no Roger Drollinger, 
there would have been no Hoilandsburg 


~ murders,” ‘he stated. 


ges 
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By COLLEEN SIMS 

Tribune Staff Writer 
“I realize that Pve done wrong and 
I’m willing to accept the punishment 
that is about to be handed down to me,”’ 
Michael Wright, confessed participant 
in the St. Valentine’s Day murders of 
four Parke County brothers, told Judge 


His family has suffered because of his 
action, Wright discusses their troubles, | 
Page 8. 


James Arthur immediately before his 
sentencing in Daviess County Thursday. 

Wright, who had entered guilty pleas 
through a plea bargaining agreement to § 
one count of first degree murder and 
three counts of second degree murder. 
was sentenced to two life and two 15-25 ` 
year prison terms, to be served concur- | 
rently. 

Already convicted of four counts of 
first degree murder in connection with 
those murders have been Roger Droll- 


inger, 24, Waynetown, and David Smith, 
18, Wingate. They are to serve four life 
terms. 

Daniel Stonebraker, 21, Darlington, is 
yet to stand trial. He and Wright, 22. 
Crawfordsville, testified against Droll- | 
inger. portrayed as the ringleader of the | 
group, and Smith. 

In an exclusive interview with The 
TRIBUNE this week before the sentenc- 
ing, Wright said, “If it hadn't been for 
Roger, none of us would have been in 
this position.” 

“But, due to our own stupidity, we let 
ourselves get led into it — because I 
knew better, you, know,..., but it was 
being stupid, I guess,” he continued. 


“We've done wrong and I’m willing to 
admit my faults now, though, and maybe 
try to start over, if I ever get the 
opportunity,” he said. ‘‘But Roger, he’s 
got to keep trying. got to keep proving 
he’s trying to be somebody that he really 
isn't. It’s stupid.. 

“Roger, you know, he’s supposed tobe 
writing this book and giving all these 
interviews and everything. And his 


 book's going to be ‘the rest of the story’ 


idity 


‘On Thursday Michael 


Cas On el Ce as bu Aí 


right was given two lite senfences ana 


to 25 year sentences in prison for his part in the Hollandsburg murders. 


This is the second of a two-part report based on an exclusive interview | 
with Wright. Today the 22-year-old man talks about the murders, his | 


views on religion and other topics. 


and everything,’ Wright reported. 
“And, I think it’s kind of ridiculous 
myself... because I’m tired of running 
andlying to people and things and all I 
want to do is get it off my chest...” 
“I imagine when we go to prison, 


people will say, ‘Wow, he’s a snitch’ and 


because you're just waiting for your 
time to die now,” he said. “Heaven is a 


ay 


much better place. It’s beautiful; it’s | 


perfect. And. there isn’t anything here in | 
the world — it’s all evil and everything 


like this.” 
Wright reports he has been saved 


since his confinement. He said it started | 


everything else,” Wright said. “I’m sure 
it’s going to be rough but I believe that 
I can make it.” f 

Some question has been raised about 
Wright`s safety in the same prison as 
Drollinger and the judge reported 
Thursday he would recommend Wright 
not be kept in the Indiana State Prison in 
Michigan City where Drollinger i is con- 
fined. 

“Even if I get killed, .... m not, I’m 
not really, going to worry about it 
because there isn’t anything to life to me 


when he got to the Parke County jail last 
spring and Stonebraker, who has recent- 
ly been his cellmate in Clay County, had 


started studying the Bible. 


“I started hollering for Dan and eve- 
rytime, it seemed like everytime, I 
hollered down there, he was reading his 
Bible or studying a course (Bible 
> Wright said. “And, I just 


course) . 
thought, ‘Wow, what is this?’ you know, 


so I started talking to him and, then, I 
started reading the Bible and trying to 
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Tribune Staff Writer 


Mickael Wright, the only suspect out’ 
of four to plead guilty to the St., 
Valentine’s Day shotgun slayings of four 


young Parke County brothers, was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment Thursday. 


Wright and three other Montgomery . 


County young men have been charged 
with the brutal, execution-style murders 
` of teen-age brothers Ralph, Reeve and 


Michael Wright appeared before 
Daviess County Judge James R. Arthur 
for sentencing: details, page 2. 


“Raymond Spencer and their ‘step- 


brother, Gregory Brooks, 22. 
>, They were killed in the early morning 
« hours Feb. 14 when four young intruders 
who broke into their rural Hollandsburg 
` home, lined them up and fired shotgun 
` blasts into the back of their heads. Betty 
Spencer. stepmother to the Spencer boys 
and Brooks’ mother, survived by playing 
dead after two shots were fired at her. 
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Alday convicted of the murders 
after lengthy trials have been Roger 
Drollinger, 24, Waynetown, and David 
Smith, 18, Wingate. Daniel Stonebraker, 
21, Darlington, who along with Wright: 


, testified against the other two, is set for 


‘trial in early December. 

Wright is the only one so far to plead 
guilty to to the murders. 

Wright, 22, Wingate, talked with The 
TRIBUNE this. week, telling „his 


` thoughts on the life imprisonment term 
- and what he wants for his future if he is 
`T released from prison. He also reflected 


back over his past, with emphasis on the 
times surrounding the murders. 
Throughout his interview, Wright's 
responses were dominated with refer- 
ences to his newly-found religion. 


+! Wright did not dwell much on the time 
he is facing in prison, but instead talked 


of when and if he is set free, 
“If I ever get out, I’m gonna, what I i 


_ want to do is, just get way out in the 


couñtry, away from everybody, you 
khow, and have a small place that I can 
just sit back and think things out be- 
cause it’s going to be a real experience, 


you know, getting out in 20, 30 or 40 
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In conjunction with today’s sentencing of Michael Wright in connection 


with the Hellandsburg murders, The TRIBUNE 


resents the first of a two- 


part report based on an exclusive interview with the 22-year-old man. 
Today Wright talks about the murders and his prison term, Tomorrow 


years and seeing how much the world’s 
changed and everything and being able 
to maintain out there,” he said. 

Wright places high priority on finish- 
ing Bible study courses he is currently 
working on, saying he wants to get into 
the ministry in prison. He said another 
goal is to “have a degree in elec- 
tronics.” dey 

“I believe, actually, Indiana should 
have the death penalty,” he continued. 
“Its getting worse and worse every day 
and people just laugh about things that 
happen. Everybody's getting killed or 
stabbed or raped and nobody learns. 
They get put in prison, then they're right 
back out again... 

“I think that they should have the 
death penalty cause I believe that if they 
had the death penalty now I would 


accept it. For what we done, we deserve 


jt,” he said. 


What exactly was it Wright and his 
companions did that early morning on 
Feb. 14? Wright told some of the events 
leading to the morning, during the morn- 
ing and following the morning. 

He said he had met Stonebraker when 
they both were in the eighth grade at 
Darlington and then met Drollinger 
about two months before the murders 
through Stonebraker. He said he and his 


_brother had tried to taik Stonebraker out 


of running around with Drollinger be- 
cause “he was nothing but trouble.” He 


~ added, though, “And, I turned right 
. around and wound up in trouble with 


him.” He said he met Smith through 
Drollinger. 
Wright said the group's activities 


‘started with' “going out and raising 
heck.” He said it kept getting “worse 
and worse” until “after you got started 
you just couldn't say no.” i 
At that point, he interspersed that he 
believes he was.scared of Drollinger. 
“He says he was afraid of Dan and I, but 
I know that’s bull because I know I was 
afraid of him...” ; 
Counting the number of robberies on 
his fingers, he said the group committed 
about five armed robbertes in the two 
weeks before the murders. He said 
stories that they were ‘‘tetrorizing west 
central Indiana for two or three 
months” were false. | 
He said he thought when the group 
went out on Feb. 13 that their only plans 
were robhery. "Then, we started talking 
about killing and Roger said we was 
going to do it or else.” ' ! 
He said he belleves now when Droll- 
inger sent the other three into the 
Spencer home first, saying he would 
stay outside to cut telephone lines, that. 
"he was just making us be the suckers 
and he was standing outside watching, 
probably laughing at us.!' He added he 
knew Drollinger had not cut the wires 


because when he (Wright) had pulled a 
telephone from the wall later there was 
still a dial tone. 
Once inside, Wright said he was not 
overly concerned until “things just 
started getting heavier and heavier” 
and, then, “Roger pulled the gun on me 
in the kitchen and said, ‘Do it or else’ 
and I told him I didn’t think I could do 
it.” He then went into a long discussion 
of how he loved children, reporting on 
each of his several nieces. 
He said he then ‘‘went ahead and 
fired. I didn't actually sight down the 
gun, I aimed, I tried to aim, toward the 


couch and shoot,” he said. He said | 


everyone started firing then. ' 

After the murders, he said the four 
picked up their shotgun shells and left 
after he turned out the only light on in 


the mobile home. He said he did not see | 


the bodies very well that morning, but 


has seen pictures of the blood ard bodies | 


_ since. “I'll never look at them again,” 
he said. å 

He said he stayed around 
Crawfordsville for a while after the 
murders, but then left for California, 


where he was later arrested by the FBI. 
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By COLLEEN SIMS 

Tribune Staff Writer 
WASHINGTON, Ind. — Michael Wright, who has confessed 
and pleaded guilty to the murders of four young Parke County 
brothers on St. Valentine's Day, was sentenced in the Daviess 

Circuit Court Thursday. 

When asked by Daviess Circuit Judge James R. Arthur if he 
had anything to say. Wright replied, “I feel that this is the right 


thing to do,” he continued to say that he realized “that this had | 
been a trying and tramatic time” for Mr. and Mrs. Spencer; ` 
adding that he didn't feel that they should have to go through ` 


a trial again. 


“I realize that I’ve done wrong and I'm willing to accept 


ea that is about to be handed down to me,” he told the | 
court. 


Wright received two life sentences and two 15-25 year 
sentences, to be served concurrently. Two-hundred and fifty 


davs were given as credit against the sentence for the time in|) ` 


jail. He will be taken to the Indiana Diagnostic Center for 
testing as part of his sentence for the four murders. 

The sentences were arranged through a plea bargaining 
agreement between Parke County Prosecutor Clelland Hanner 
and Wright and his court-appointed counsel, Stephen Trueblood 
of Terre Haute. 


Trueblood pointed out that Wright had cooperated with the 


police by acknowledging his guilt from the first day he was | 


apprehended. ' 


He added that Wright had not had a felony record before ar } 
_ these incidents and that Wright had been “emotionally un- i 
stable," and under treatment at the Wabash Valley Health 


Center a month before the murders. 

Trueblood emphasized that Wright was just following Roger 
Drollinger’s command when he fired. 

“But for Roger Drollinger, there would have been no 
Hollandsburg murders,” Trueblood said. 

_ He mentioned that the state law provides for a rehabilitative 
Justice, “not vindictive justice.” 

“Michael Wright admits his guilt,” Trueblood said. Stating 
that this is the first step towards rehabilitation. He also pointed 
out that Michael Wright had been baptized since the arrest and 
regularly studies the Bible. 

‘Michael Wright is not the same man who entered the 
Spencer home on Feb. 14.” Trueblood said as he asked the court 
to consider his remarks in pronouncing the sentence, 


fend 


passionate people.” Howe dded that the law had 
violated and punishement must be dealt out. He went over 
reasons for the plea bargaining agreement saying it saved Mrs. 
Spencer the ordeal of testifing, eliminated the cost of the trial 
for the county to bear and Michael Wright had cooperated. | 

The judge said he considered both the defense and the 
prosecution comments. He said there were certain indications 
that Wright may have been acting under the influence of 
someone else and although this is not a legal defense the court 
has a right to consider these things. He said he was not 
“unmindful of the heinous of the crime.” 

Wright had testified for the prosecution in the trials of two 
of his co-defendants, Roger Drollinger, 24, Waynetown, and 
David Smith, 18, Wingate. 

Daniel Stonebraker, 21, Darlington, another co-defendant, 
also testified for the prosecution and has reportedly been 
offered the same arrangement. Stonebraker is yet to accept it 
and is presently scheduled to begin trial in Decatur County in 
early December. He has entered pleas of not guilty to four first 


< degree murder charges. 


Drollinger and Smith, who were convicted of the four first 
degree murder charges, have been sentenced to four life terms 


< in prison each. 


Arthur had. tentatively approved the plea bargaining agree- 
ment, but withheld final approval until the pre-sentence 
investigation was completed. That was conducted Nov. 7, after 
Wright entered his guilty pleas, and the judge was to have the 
report before Thursday. 

Arthur reported earlier Wright, according to state law, must 
be confined to the Indiana State Prison in Michigan City, where 
Drollinger and Smith are to be, because of his life sentences. 
He said prison officials there could: request he be moved 
elsewhere, though, if they feel his safety is endangered. (See 
related story on Page 1.) 
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Star Correspond 
£ WASHINGTON. Ind. — Confessed_ 
si mass murderer Michael Wright Thurs 
day in Daviess Circuit Court got what he 
bargained for and was sentenced on one 
first and three second degree murder 
charges. 

Wright was sentenced to life in prison 
for the murder of Reeve Spencer. He 
received a life sentence for killing Ray- 
mond Spencer and-was given two terms 
of 15- to 25-years for the deaths of Ralph 

7 Spencer and Greg Brooks. The terms 
will run concurrently, =~ 
The ¿ZZ-year-oid “man trom 
Crawfordsville became the third of four 
suspects in the Feb. 14 Hollandsburg 
Slaying to be sentenced. Judge James 
Arthur said he saw nothing in the plea- 
bargaining agreement or the pre-senten- 
cing report that would not permit him to 
let Wright plead guilty. Wright, like all 
other defendants in the case, had ori- 
ginally been named in four, first-degree 
murder indictments. 


Clelland Hanner, Parke County Prose- 
cutor, offered Wright the opportunity to 
plead guilty to one count of first degree 
murder and three lesser included 
offenses. The offer was made after 
Wright had testified in the trials of two 
other Montgomery County men charged 
in the deaths of Ralph, Raymond and 
Reeve Spencer and their stepbrother. 
Greg Brooks. ' 


Before Judge Arthur passed sentence, 
Wright said he had things to say. “I 
know this is the right thing for me to do. 
To come forward and admit my guilt,” 
he said. “Mr. and Mrs. Spencer have 
been through a very trying time and now 
they don’t have to go through this 
again.” Wright was referring to Mrs. 
Spencer’s testimony in the Roger Droll- 
inger trial at Hartford City which has 
been described as one of the most 
emotional ever presented on a witness 
stand. The mother and the stepmother of 
the four victims repeated her testimony 
in David Smith’s trial, but it lacked the 
emotional outpouring evident in the 


earlier appearance. ee tice 
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“I have done wrong and am willing to 
accept punishment about to be handed 
down to me,” Wright concluded. 


Before Judge Arthur passed sentence, . 
Wright’s court-appointed attorney. Ste- 
phen Trueblood of Terre Haute, and 
prosecutor Hanner made appeals. True- 
blood asked the judge to consider 
Wright’s willingness to cooperate with 
the prosecution and his client's past 
record. Hanner told Judge Arthur the 
people of Parke County are com- 
passionate people, but a law had been 
violated and there must be a pun- 
ishment. 


Judge Arthur said he was aware of the 
hideous nature of the crime and the plea 
bargaining agreement would spare Mrs. 
Spencer another trial. The jurist said he 
also was aware Wright might have been 
under the influence of someone else, 
even though that is not a defense in a’ 
murder trial. 

Wright was the first to admit his part 
in the massacre and the first to receive 
less than four life terms. Drollinger has 

denied his guilt from the beginning and 
‘continues to do so. Smith has sald 
‘nothing, but ples | 
‘of insanity. ' 
convi > in s par ury “= F. 
: od ibed Wright as a hard 
worker who did what he was told and 
unfortunately it was Drollinger telling 
him what to do. The attorney said he is 
convinced if it had not been for Roger 
Drollinger, there would have been no 
murders at Hollandsburg. 

One point brought out by Trueblood. 
which Hanner said he was not aware of. 
was Drollinger’s plan to buy a ghost 
town in New Mexico and start his own 
“Helter-Skelter.” Wright's attorney 
also said Drollinger had invited other 
young men to be part of the “Helter- 
Skelter” which started at Hollandsburg. 
The ‘‘Helter-Skelter’” is an apparent 

reference to the life of Charles Manson. 


the leader of a gang which kille 
Sharon Tate and six others in the late 
1960s in Los Angeles. 

Daniel Stonebraker is the only one of 
the four defendants in the case yet to 
stand trial. He has been offered the 
same agreement as Wright. Comment- 
ing on Stonebraker’s case, Hanner said 
he is yet to hear from the suspect’s 
attorney. “If the agreement is not ac- 
cepted, we are ready to go to trial,” 
Hanner said. Stonebraker is scheduled 
to stand trial next month at Greensburg. 

Judge Arthur included in the minutes 
of Wright's sentencing, the recommen- 
dation to the Department of Corrections 
that if possible, Wright not be confined 
in the same institution as Roger Droll | 
inger. ` 
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By COLLEEN SIMS 

Tribune Staff Writer 
Michael Wright, sentenced 

Thursday to life imprisonment 
for the shotgun murders of four 
young Parke County brothers 
last February, said he wants to 
study while in prison to be able 
to “make something” of 
> himself if he has the chance to 
©) leave the prison. 

| He said he wants to “make 

>, something” of himself for his 
1 family. 
| “Tve hurt my family so 
much that I don’t even see how 
>, they can accept me,” Wright 
> said. 

Wright is one of four accused 
| of the slayings. He is the only 
| one to plead guilty to charges in 

connection with the murders. 

(See story on Page 1.) 

In an interview with The 
TRIBUNE this week, Wright 
said most of his family mem- 
bers had stood by him since his 
arrest. 

He said his mother, Florence 
Wright, visited him every visit- 

_ ing day in the Clay County Jail 
| (Tuesday, Thursday and Sun- 
| day). 

He reported she moved from 
Crawfordsville recently to be 
closer to him and because of 
harrassment. 

His mother “had a lot of 
trouble in Crawfordsville after 
this happened ~ people busting 
windows out of her cars and 

| pulling the spark plug wires off 

| or busting them off. Just little 
minor things like that, you 
know, but after a while it gets 
tiring and expensive and you 

| don’t know what they're going 

to do next,” he said. “I’m 

scared to death for her.” 

> He said his three brothers 

T also visit as often as possible. 
He has not seen his father 
» (his parents are divorced and 
` his father re-married). He said 
he has kept in contact with one 
stepsister and, in a letter, “told 
her that I’d like to see my dad. 
She took it over there, but I 
haven’t heard anything. I don’t 
know, everything is just so mix- 
ed up.” 

Wright expressed special 
concern for his grandparents, 
who had been his legal gauar- 
dians since the seventh grade. 
‘‘My grandparents, I love them, 


> but I’ve hurt them so much.” 


He said they had tried to rear 
him properly when he lived 


with them: ‘‘They tried to teil 
me, make me understand, but I 
was always just so durned bull- 
headed, I wouldn’t listen. I 
always had to have everything 
my way.” 

“So, I've learned the hard 
way and, now, I’ve hurt them so 
much’”’ he continued. “They're 
wonderful people and I can’t 
believe I’ve hurt them as much 
as I have.” 

Wright said he was especially 
fond of his several nieces and 
missed not being able to be with 
them. 

“It’s a wierd feeling to know 
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that you've Ye some- 
body and your family has to sit 
there and listen to it all on the 
news and everyday in the pa- 
pers, big headlines, about 
somebody's child or some- 
thing,” he said. “They have to 
sit there and take that all the 
time.” 

“They go into stores, they 
hear people talk about their 
families. Everytime their 
names are mentioned, they say, 
‘Oh, your’re related to the 
murderer, or something like 
that,” he continued. 

Wright said he felt sorry for 


= 
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Wright says his family harrassed 


Stonebraker’s younger brothers, 
and sisters who are still in 
school and who, he imagined, 
are probably getting a lot of 
“hassles” about it. 


Wright said he wants to take 
classes while in prison, ex- 
pressing interest in both the 
ministry and getting a degree 
in electronics. He said he 
knows he will have a lot of work 
in front of him “because I 
never really studied that much 
or anything — I never really 
cared about schooling.” He quit 
school before finishing the 
ninth grade. 


Third Conviction Co Eo 
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PUBLISHER 
Twenty-two year old Michael 
Wright of Crawfordsville became 
the third man to be convicted of 
the Hollandsburg murders at a 


short hearing in Daviess Circuit ` 
Court at Washington, Indiana, ` 
Monday, November 7. Wright | 


formally changed his previous not 


guilty plea to guilty on all four ie 


murder charges. = == 


Previously convicted of the ` 


shotgun slayings of Ralph, Reeve, 
and Raymond Spencer and their 


stepbrother Greg Brooks at their | 
home near Hollandsburg on | 


February 14 were Roger Drol- 
linger and David Smith. The only 
remaining defendant now is 
Daniel Stonebraker who is 
_ scheduled for trial on December 5 
at Greensburg. 

The session was totally 
different from those-of Drollinger 
and Smith. There were no 
prospective jurors filling the 

| hallways of the courthouse, only 


15 to 20 spectators were in the 


_ courtroom, just eight newsmen 
= were there to record the scene, 
and only one witness took the 
stand. Even security was almost 
- nonexistant. About five uniform 
sheriff deputies were stationed at 


_ the doors leading to the court but 


only coats and purses of 
spectators were checked as they 
_ entered the courtroom. At the two 
_ Previous trials, all those entering 
the courts were checked with 
electronic metal detectors. 

In the large courtroom, Judge 
James sat without the judicial 
robes worn by judges in the other 
trials. Behind him, a mural 
depicting ‘‘Justice’’ and ‘‘Liber- 
ty” occupied almost a whole wall. 
To the left of the judge was the 
quotation ‘‘Let not him who is 
homeless pull down the house of 
another. But let him work 
diligently and build one for 
himself. Thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be 
Safe from violence when built.” 

Transported to Washington 
from Clay County Jail at Brazil by 
Parke County Sheriff personnei, 
Wright appeared in a white 
turtleneck sweater and slacks. 
His hair was neatly styled. At the 
prosecution's table were Parke 
County prosecutor Clelland Han- 
ner, deputy prosecutor John 
Dowd, Indiana State Police 
Detective Lloyd Heck and Daviess 
County prosecutor E. Brayton 


smoot. 


Wright sat at the defense table 
with his court-appointed attorney, 
Steve Trueblood of Terre Haute. 
In an earlier action, Judge Arthur 
had denied Wright local counsel, 
a Daviess County attorney to 
assist with the case. 

Scheduled to begin at 9 a.m., 
court did not go into session until 
9:40 a.m. Judge Arthur asked 
Trueblood if it was his client's 
intention to withdraw his plea of 
not guilty and enter a plea of first 
degree murder in the killing of 


Reeve Spencer and second degree ~ 
murder in regards to the slaying ` 


of Raymond and Ralph Spencer 
and Greg Brooks. Wright said it 
was. | 
The judge then asked Wright if | 
it was his request to withdraw his 
plea of not guilty and enter a plea 
of guilty in each case, naming 
each of the Victims ‘one by orfe. 
Four times Wright answered “It 
is your honor.” cag P 
Judge Arthur then had the oath 
administered to Wright and asked 
him a series of questions for the 
court record. Asked if he had ever 
been treated at an institution for 
mental illness, Wright said he 
had, in November and December 
of 1976 at the Wabash Valley 
Hospital in Crawfordsville. Asked 


‘if he was now’suffertng fronf’any 


emotional disability, Wright said 
he was not. He also said he was 
not then under the influence of 
alcohol or drugs that would affect 
his understanding of the court 
proceeding. 


Wright was then asked if he Ü 
understood that he had a right to Ë 


confront prosecution witnesses in 
the case, that the state must 
prove their case beyond reason- 
able doubt, that he was not 
compelled to make any statement 
and that he had the right to 
remain silent. The defendant said 
he understood all of this. 

Continuing, Judge Arthur told 
him that he waived his rights to a 
trial if he entered a guilty plea, 
that he did have the right to have 
counsel if he could not afford one 
should there be a trial and he 
could have appealed any con- 
viction coming as a result of a 
trial. 

“By entering a guilty plea” 


the judge “‘you are admitting 
the truth to all material facts set 
forth by the information in this 
case.” Wright said he did want to ` 
plead guilty and the judge told 


him that with this understanding | 


the court would proceed with 
judgment on the convictions. The 
judge said that presuming 


nothing in the presentencing 


investigation shows something 


a 


the court was not already.aware | 
Of, he would follow the recom- ` 
mendations of the prosecutor's ` 
: office in sentencing. 


That recommendation was a ` 


life sentence for the murder of ` 
Reeve Spencer and Raymond 
Í Spencer and terms of 15 to 25 ` 
years imprisonment in the deaths ` 


of Ralph Spencer and Brooks. | 
Judge Arthur said that if the 


f court had not accepted the guilty 


plea he would have reinstated the 
not guilty plea. Asked if their had 
been any other deal than the plea 
bargain agreement and no 
liencency or special treatment 
was promised him, Wright said 
there was not. He also affirmed 
that no one had forced or 
threatened him to get a guilty 
plea and when asked if he was 
satisfied with legal counsel, 


n Us 
ne for the court 
certain items of eviden 
would have been used i 
was a trial, Judge Arthur asked 
Hanner to summerize the 
prosecution’s case which Hanner 
did in about 45 minutes. During 
this time Wright kept attentive 
eyes on Hanner. 

Hanner told the court that 
Wright did not want to kill the 
victims at first but ‘‘quickly 
capitulated” and stole one of the 
victim’s shirt because he ‘‘took a 
fancy to it.” Hanner reviewed the 
pathologist report which he said 
proved that all four of the 
defendants were responsible for 
killing at least one victim. 

Hanner said that Wright had 
cooperated at the other trials by 
testifying for the prosecution 
against Drollinger and Smith, but 
that there ‘‘was no question this 
man was one of the four at the 
Spencer home on February 14.” 
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Sherif discusses 


Crime T bys, 


By LINDA SMITH 
Times Staff Writer 


Thrill killings ... St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre .. . shotgun 
slayings the Hollandsburg 
murders... whatever the deaths 
of the Spencer sons are called, the 
end effect is the same: the 
tragedy has affected Clay County. 

For one thing, the murders 
were close — only 20 miles north 
of Brazil. For another, the 
suspects in the case — all four of 
them — have at one time or 
another been jailed in the Clay 
County lock-up on South Alabama 
Street. 

Roger Drollinger, the most 
celebrated suspect in the case, 
was the first. His jailing included 
tight security: a complete lockup 
of all jail doors plus installation of 
a special speaker system for 
outside identification of sheriff’s 
office visitors. 

The came the Parke County 
jail fire. The other three suspects 
soon became temporary resi- 
dents. 


DROLLINGER and David 
Smith. the youngest suspect, were 
subsequently tried by jury and 


found une 1 Pe sD Did, 
life-sentences. Michael Wright 
plea-bargained his case, ad- 
mitting his guilt and accepting 
two life sentences and two 10-to-25 
yearterms. 

Daniel Stonebraker remains to 
be tried. He is scheduled to face 
the court early in December. 
When that trial is done, Clay 
County will be rid of the last of its 
guest prisoners. 

Wright was transported from 
the Clay facility Wednesday — 
committed to the Reception and 
Diagnostic Center at Plainfield 
for testing on where he will 
eventually be sent to serve his 
time. 

The man in charge of the 
safekeeping of the four during 
their stays, Sheriff Wayne Lucas, 
says he wasn’t sorry to see 
Wright leave and he won't be sor- 
ry to see Stonebraker leave. 

The brutality of the crime has 
caused publicity — lots of it — 
both statewide and nationally. 
Some of that publicity has 
reached Clay’s way, says Lucas. 

He’s had phone calls and 
reporters and cameras in his jail 
since the arrival of the first 
suspect. 


+ tw 


LUCAS also admitted he's 
gotten to know the four during 
their stays. Earlier this week he 
talked about the personalities 
locked up behind Clay bars. 

“When I met Drollinger I 
hadn't met the others yet. He told 
me his story and came on as in- 
nocent but he wanted publicity. 
He loved to hear his name. He 
kept clippings of stories and 
wanted TV reporters to come 
back to his cell to see him. He 
wanted fame. 


“David ( Smith) was a kiddish 
type of person. He acted like a kid 
with adult ideals. But one day he 
got mad here and really blew that 
little boy act. You could easily tell 
his whole thing was an act. 


‘*He’s to be pitied for the way he 
is. He tried to get sympathy and 
also tried to make you think he 
was crazy. A lot of prisoners do 
that ( a crazy routine). But he 
was an amateur and couldn't pull 
off the crazy act. 

“Now Wright — he had come to 
the opinion he’d done wrong and 
decided to face society and not try 
and back out of it. He wasn’t 
proud of what he’d done but he 
seemed to realize he had to admit 
it — it’s kind of an odd situation. 

“I feel like I know both Wright 
and Stonebraker and their 
families. The families have been 
here almost every visiting day 
( Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday 
from 2 to 3 p.m. and 7 to 8 p.m.) 
The families have come as 
regular as can be,’’ the sheriff 
said. 


HE ADDED Smith “tried to 
turn religious” while jailed at 
Clay County, but it appeared to be 
a hoax. But for Wright and 
Stonebraker, jail-house religion 
was another story. While 
together, both took Bible study in 


personalities 


jail and both were recently 
baptized. 

“It ( the baptism) happened at 
a local church. I didn’t say 
anything publically because I 
didn’t want a lot of publicity. 
They wanted to do it and I don’t 
feel it’s my right to interfere with 
someone’s religion. We did it with 
the permission of the judges and 
prosecuting attorneys involved 
and their own ministers per- 
formed the ceremony.”’ 

Lucas said both prisoners had 

religious upbringing and one was 
baptized for the first time while 
the other was reaffirming earlier 
baptismal vows. 
“We had them guarded with 
eight men during the ceremony, 
which looked kind of funny in a 
church. We had more deputies 
there than family members,” 
Lucas said. 

He added that he felt Wright’s 
and Stonebraker’s Bible study 
was genuine. “They asked me a 
lot of questions and kind of used 
me as a sounding board when 
they didn’t understand something 
in the Bible. I think it was for real 
and they were sincere about their 
study. This is not to say they are 
terrific people; it’s just the way I 
view this particular Car: Y 


AS FOR the future of the four, 
Lucas said he thinks if anyone has | 
a problem in jail ( with other 
inmates), it might be Drollinger. 
“I feel Wright and Stonebraker 
are trying to clean up their act 
and get the whole ordeal over 
with.” 


Macabre sidelight 


Did Drollinger imitate 


Sp nov 261977 (l; 


by Steve Menestrina 


A small white label is attached to the in- 
side of the cover of the paper back book. It 
| reads State Exhibit No. 103. The book is In 
| Cold Blood by Truman Capote. This copy is 
worn, the corners of the pages feathered 
| from careless turning. The book was a 1965 
| best seller, recounting the murder of a 

family of four in a rural Kansas farm home. 
| This copy was found in Roger 

Drollinger’s Montgomery County jail cell 
just after Drollinger was released on bail 
for a drug charge case, but before the mur- 
| ders at Hollandsburg, Indiana on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, 1977. During Roger Drollinger’s 
trial for the murders at Hollandsburg the 
| prosecution attempted to introduce this 
| novel as evidence against Drollinger. There 
| is no owner's name in the book and it was 
| not allowed into evidence. 

While testifying in his own behalf, 
Drollinger denied ever ‘reading that book 
| or even seeing a copy of it.” He said he 
| preferred the western novels of Louis 
L’Amore. 

Within the copy of the novel are 
numerous words and whole passages box- 
| ed, circled or otherwise marked that were 
| of importance to someone who read In Cold 
Blood. The passages seem to fit Roger 
Drollinger, his mental attitude and the con- 
duct of the Hollandsburg murders, but they 
may be just coincidence. 

Passages in quotes are from this copy of 
| In Cold Blood by Truman Capote! 

Page 57 - The entire letter from convict, 
Willie Jay, to murderer, Perry Smith, is 
circled. It is part sermon from the religious 
Willie Jay and part word portrait of Perry 
Smith’s emotional self. 

| ‘You are a man of extreme passion, a 
| hungry man not quite sure where his ap- 
petite lies, a deeply frustrated man... You 
exist in a half-world suspended between 
| two superstructures, one self-expression 
| and the other self destruction . . . Why this 
unreasonable anger at the sight of others 
who are happy or content, this growing 
contempt for people and the desire to hurt 
them? All right, you think they’re fools, you 
despise them because their morals. Their 
happiness is the source of your frustration 
and resentment. But these are dreadful 
enemies you carry within yourself -- in time 
as destructive as bullets...” 

To people familiar with Roger Drollinger 
| this sounds very much like a word portrait. 
They know him to be a man with 
| unreasonable hate for others. A man who 
used young people in Montgomery County, 
a man who bragged of this toughness, a 
man who hated the normal life and created 
a fantasy life with his gang. 

Page 75 - Description of Mr. Ewalt hearing 


Q: YL n oot 

re sama of his pwn Paw ar he werit 
upstairs and discovered Nancy Clutter's 
body; is boxed in. 

Page 76 - The passage, “I saw the (phone) 
line had been cut” is marked. 

On the night of the murders Drollinger or- 

dered his men into the Spencer's trailer 
saying he was going to cut the phone lines. 
He did not. 
Page 99 - The passage, “After the news 
conference” is marked. It was a police 
news conference in which the Kansas 
police announced they had no clues to the 
Clutter murders and described ''the kind of 
psychopathic rage it took to commit such a 
crime.” 

The Indiana State Police held a news 

conference explaining what had happened 
at the murder scene and telling they had no 
solid evidence to point to who the four 
killers were. Later Drollinger held an in- 
dianapolis news conference in his at- 
torney’s office before being arrested by the 
FBI. 
Page 133 - Passage marked, describing the 
joy murderer Dick Hickock felt after run- 
ning over a dog, “Boy! we sure splattered 
him!” 

Drollinger had a lifelong hatred for dogs. 
He tortured and then killed dogs whenever 
he could. The afternoon before the murders 
he shot a dog telling his companions, ‘‘See 
how easy it is to kill.” 

Page 193 - Passage marked, describing 
police driving county roads and question- 
ing farmers about murderer Dick Hickock. 

Drollinger and his gang often cruised 

county roads looking for illegal things to 
do. The night of the murder, they ran the 
roads looking for a house they could go 
into and rob and kill. 
Page 220 - The name Tommy is circled 
three times. Hollandsburg murderer, David 
Smith's half brother is named Tom Dutton, 
a sometime member of Drollinger’s circle. 
An interview with Tom Dutton appeared in 
The Spectator in April, 1977. 


Pages 342 and 343 - Parts of the prosecu- | 


tor’s emotional summation at the Kansas 
murder trials are circled. The prosecutor 
asked for the death penalty (both were later 
executed) describing in graphic detail parts 
of the murder. '' They went to rob and kill --- 

. these men that bind a man hand and 
foot and cut his throat and blow out his 
brains. What agony! What unspeakable tor- 
ture! ... and let the blast of a shotgun end 
the existence of an entire household." The 
prosecutor paused, then went on saying, 
“The next time they go slaughtering it may 
be your family.” 

If Betty Jane Spencer had not survived, 
these killers would have wiped out a house 
full of people. The selection of the 
Spencer's house was random, it could have 


‘In Cold Blood’? 


been anyone's family killed that night. 
Page 347 - A paragraph is circled describ-| 
ing a death row cell at the Kansas State} 
Prison. ‘‘The doomed themselves can see 
out well enough; what they see is an empty| 
dirty lot that serves in summer as a baseball 
diamond, beyond the lot a piece of prison 
wall, and above that a piece of the sky.” 

Drollinger had been in prison before and 
undoubtedly had amemory of the view from 
his cell. 
Page 381 - A passage is circled describir 
the killer's last moments before being| 
hanged. “It would be meaningless to| 
apologize for what | did. Even inappropri- 
ate. But | do apologize,” said Smith .. . 
Dewey, (police officer in charge of the Kan- 
sas murder case) shut his eyes; he kept 
them shut until he heard the thud-snap that 
announces a rope broken neck... .” 

Drollinger has not yet fully apologized. At 
his sentencing he said he felt sorry for Mr. 
& Mrs. Spencer and the loss of their 
children. The last part of the passage de- 
scribes in detail the hanging of the two 
Kansas killers. If Drollinger actually iden- 
tified with the two killers of In Cold Blood 
and followed the style of that killing, this 
last description of their punishment would 
seem to make him almost suicidal. 

There were no other passages marked in 
this copy of In Cold Blood. 


Judge DowdRulesNo Error 
In Drollinger Dr 
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CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind. 
(Special)—Parke Circuit Court 
Judge Earl Dowd has denied a 
motion to correct errors in a 
drug trial of Roger Drollinger 


last February. Judge Dowd, 
who sat as special judge in the 
Montgomery County case, 
handed down his ruling recently 
at Crawfordsville. Drollinger is 
now serving a 15 year sentence 
in that case at Michigan City in 
the Indiana State Prison. 
Drollinger was convicted on 
six counts of dealing and 
possession of drugs and was 
sentenced to 49 years in prison. 
He is serving those sentences 


= idy 
concurrently, which would ive 
‘a maximum term of ** 
years. 

It was the night before Judge 
Dowd sentenced Drollinger in 
that trial that the Montgomery 
county gang drove to 
Hollandsburg and brutally 
murdered the four boys of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Spencer. 

The day after the killings in 
Parke County, Drollinger 
showed up in court at 
Crawfordsville where Judge 
Dowd handed down the stiff 
sentence in the drug case. He 
was later convicted of the 
murders at Hollandsburg and 


S ov š 


has been sentenced to four lite 
terms on that charge. He will 
not begin serving the four life 
terms until he has completed 
his drug charge terms. 

Drollinger’s attorney during 
the drug case was Nile Stanton, 
Indianapolis attorney who has 
been much in the news recent- 
ly. Attorney Stanton had filed a 
motion to correct errors with 
Judge Dowd, and had listed six 
alleged errors in conduct of the 
proceedings and asked for a 
new trial. 

Since Judge Dowd has denied 
the request for a new trial, 
saying in essence that no pro- 


ug Trial 


a 
Ë. 


cedural errors were made, 1t is ` 
assumed that Drollinger and 


his attorney, Stanton, will 
carry the case to a higher court 
and ask that the conviction be 
overturned. 


Drollinger's current attorney ` 


is Michael Conway, Indian- 
apolis, by court appointment. 
He was named by Judge Bruce 
Bade of Blackford Circuit Court 
to continue representing Droll- 
inger when Stanton dropped out 
to defend and Indianapolis man 
who was charged with kidnap. 

Conway has charged Parke 


County taxpayers $8,091.55 for ` 


defending Drollinger in the 
murder trial, and his services 
in the drug case, in case it is 
appealed, will be charged to the 
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plea to guilty i 


By COLLEEN SIMS 
Tribune Staff Writer 

VEEDERSBURG — The last of the 

four accused in the St. Valentine's Day 
shotgun slayings-of four Parke County 
brothers is reportedly going to plead 
guilty to those murders. 
_ jDaniel R. Stonebraker, 21, Darl- 
ington, has agreed to plead guilty to one 
count of first degree murder and three 
counts of second degree murder. accord- 
ing to his court-appointed attorney, 
Donald Gibson of Veedersburg. 

He is to be sentenced to one life term 
in prison for the first degree murder, 
one life term in prison for one second 
degree murder charge and 15-25 years in 
prison for the other two second degree 


. murder charges, all to be served concur- 


s: 


`ounty funds. 


cted to change 


vommünity 4 fairs Fiia 


in Parke murders 


K DA. bargaining 


agreement reached with Parke County 
Prosecutor Clelland Hanner. 

The plea bargaining agreement is like 
the one reached with one of 
Stonebraker’s co-defendants. Michael 
Wright, 22. Crawfordsville. 

The other two cotdefendants. Roger 
Drollinger, 24, Wayttetown, and David 
Smith, 18, Wingate. were convicted of 
four counts of first degree murder each 
in separate trials in September and 
October after pleading not guilty to the 
charges. They were each sentenced to 
four life sentences in prison. 

Stonebraker’s agreement 


includes 
that a 10-year prison term to which he 
was sentenced for drug charges before 
the murders is to be served concurrently 


with the murder sentences. also, accord- 


ing to Gibson's office. 
Stonebraker’s plea bargaining agree- 


ment is subject to the approval of the 


Circuit Court judge in Decatur County 
where Stonebraker’s case had been 
venued. After earlier entering not guilty 
pleas to four counts of first degree 
murder, his trial had been set to begin 
Monday at 9:30 a.m. in that court. 

Instead, Stonebraker is expected to 
appear with his attorney Monday to 
change his pleas to guilty to the agreed- 
upon charges. 


Stonebraker and his co-defendants ` 
have been accused of the murders of ` 


teen-age brothers Ralph, Reeve and 


Raymond Spencer and their step-' 


brother. Gregory Brooks, 22 
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E EE š >> guilty pleas when he appears next Monday in Decatur 
wes T Circuit Court at Greensburg. The case was trans- | 
ferred there on a change of venue. í ee 
Decatur Circuit Judge John Westhafer confirmed ` 
Wednesday that he had been informed of the arrange- ` 
ment by Hanner’s office. He would not comment on ` 
the offer before Monday’s hearing. z a 
Westhafer said, however, that if Stonebraker enters | 
ithe guilty pleas, he will turn the case over to a ` 
probation officer for a pre-sentence report. In that £ 
“case, sentencing would probably take place before = 
\Christmas, he said. bas 
Hanner told The Star Wednesday that the agree- | 
ment had not been submitted yet in writing to the} 
"court, but he expected it to be given to the judge ` 
before Monday. The circuit court office in Greensburg ` 
> acknowledged the jury would not now be called for 
T Monday and that it had not received anything in 
writing concerning the agreement. Hanner said he b. 
‘offered the agreement .to Stonebraker and Wright ay 
F when they testified in the previous trials, but neither Sa 
then accepted them. ; 
| Hanner said Wednesday he does not expect any [i 
more charges to be filed in the matter concerning thel 
‘robberies and murders in Parke County that occurred) 
110% months ago. The meticulous prosecutor said 
+ Wednesday the now-famous case was over, except for 
Monday's date with the judge, the subsequent sentenc- 
ing of Stonebraker and the expected appeals of 
Drollinger’s and Smith's convictions. 


“By RAY CRONIN JR. 
Star Valley Editor 


In a move that had DEC tll? month, Daniel f 
Stonebraker. 21, Darlington. Wednesday apparently 
accepted a plea-bargain agreement and will plead "> 
guilty next Monday to his role in the St. Valentine's | 
Day slaying of four Hollandsburg brothers. b 

Thus, as reported Nov. 1 in The Star. the trials of | 
Roger Drollinger, 24. Waynetown, and his young | 
I companion, David Smith, 18, Wingate, were the last of. 7 


— 


the murder trials of the four men accused of the Feb. 
i 14 massacre in Parke County. Drollinger was con- ` 
victed in Hartford City on four counts of first degree | 

murder, then Smith was convicted on Oct. 13 on the 

same charges after pleading innocent by reason of | 

insanity. 
Since then, the other two co-defendants, Michael © 
Wright, 22, Crawfordsville, and Stonebraker have |)” 
accepted an agreement offered by Parke County 
prosecutor Clelland Hanner. Both Wright and "> 
Stonebraker signed confessions after their capture and f 
I both testified against Drollinger. the alleged “boss | 
man` of the gang, and Smith in their court ap- | 
pearances. 
The agreement Wednesday was announced by Han- ` 
ner and Stonebraker’s court-appointed attorney. ” 
Donald Gibson of Veedersburg. It is nearly the same |” 
as that accepted by Wright. Stonebraker will plead © 
guilty to one count of first degree murder and one 


count of second’tegree murder. both carrying life 
sentences, and two counts of second-degree murder. |” 
with 15- to 25-year terms. Stonebraker’s agreement | 

includes that a 10-year term to which he was sen- 
L tenced on drug charges will be served concurrently 
i with the murder sentences. 


Stonebraker. along with Wright, testified that the 
Montgomery County gang participated in the Feb. 14 
4 murders of teen-agers Ralph, Reeve and Raymond | 
j Spencer and their stepbrother, Gregory Brooks, 22. [ 
S The shotgun slayings took place in the isolated 
i Hollandsburg home of the victims' parents, Keith and 
Í, Betty Spencer. 


f Drollinger and Smith were each convicted of four 
i counts of first-degree murder and were sentenced to 
fy! life in prison. Drollinger is now serving a drug term, 
to be followed by the four concurrent life terms, at the 
Indiana State Prison in Michigan City. Smith was 
taken three days ago to begin serving his terms at the 
f Indiana Reformatory at Pendleton. He was at the Í 
- Reception and Diagnostic Center in Plainfield since 
4 his sentencing until Monday. Wright was taken from 
i the Clay County Jail last Wednesday to begin his 
| testing at the RDC. Officials there Wednesday said he 
has not yet gone before the classification board to 
determine where he will serve his term. Sek 

Meanwhile, Stonebraker remains in the Clay County 

Jail in Brazil, 
Gibson said Wednesday Stonebraker would enter the | 
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‘Stonebraker, wil Fplegd guilty: 2 


Th Bice 
fi @ Apu a 
Kas _ By COLLEEN SIMS The ‘agreement ibt that ' the probation oficer a Decatur County 
Tribune Staff Writer. ° Stonebraker will receive a life sentence u according to Westhafer. ©. 
GREENSBURG — Accused mass forthe first degree murder charge, a life Westhafer indicated he, would make 

murderer Daniel Stonebraker, 21, Darl-. « sentence for one second degree murder his decision on the agreement and set s 
ington, was expected to enter guilty ':. charge and 15-25 years for the other two . sentencing, if the agreement. is ac- | 
pleas to charges of murdering four -second degree murder charges, with all. ' cepted, before Christmas. 


Parke County brothers last. St. +: sentences to be served concurrently. i > Unlike. Wright's agreement, 
Valentine's Day.: dn i Gibson said the agreement had been “. Stonebraker’s plea bargaining arrange- 
Stonebraker was s<' 4uled to appear t. reached with Parke County Prosecutor ment also includes that a 10-year prison £ 


in the Decatur Circuit Court before © Clelland Hanner and is almost identical. term to which he was sentenced for drugs 
-Judge John Westhafer Monday morning. to one entered into by Michael Wright, | charts before the murders is.to be. 
He had been charged originally and + 22, Crawfordsville, one of Stonebraker’s — served concurrently , with | fhe, murder 
entered not guilty pleas to four counts of “+ co-defendants in the murders. , sentences... . 
first degree murder and was to sore ` 1)The other two co-defendants, Matai: _ Stonebraker, Wright, ' Drollinger ‘and 
trial Monday. TET, +, Drollinger, 24, Waynetown, and David. , Smith have been accused of the murders 
His court-appointed attorney, Donald te Smith, 18, Wingate, stood trial and were. of teen-age brothers Ralph, Reeve and ` 
Gibson of Veedersburg, reported last ' convicted on four ccunts of first degree .. N Raymond Spencer.: and .. their» step- 
week that Stonebraker had agreed to a. murder each. They were sentenced to brother, Gregory Brooks, 22, in their 
plea bargaining agreement, though, in. : four terms of life imprisonment. ` ` rural Hollandsburg home early Feb. 14. 
which he would plead guilty to one Final approval of the plea bargaining, The four were lined face-down on the 
charge of first degree murder and three vE agreement depends on ‘he outcome-of a — living room floor a shot in the heads ` 


charges of second degree murder. . t. pre-senténce investigation conducted by _with shotguns. `. sith Rae gH nw 
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Holl ndsbur Mur ders 
© 
4 ae 
By RAY CRONIN JR. Ra Ë ee 
Star Valley Editor 7 went to the Spencer home and Deputy a the crime made it unique. 
BEC ig + Gary Wynn and Trooper Richard Finney| At this point. the detectives were 

Now that four ontgomé P county were dispatched to the Eskew home. looking for three, four or five individ- 


M uals. Mrs. Spencer said, while she was 
T being treated for her wounds in the 
hospital, that one or two men had 
T entered the back door and one or two 

T light fell on the four bodies in the living ~~ men had entered the front door of her 
room and he went back outside where he home. As time went along, she was to 
and the deputy waited to see if there was | narrow it down to four persons — two 
anyone in the home. When the other two through each door. But police on 
officers arrived from Eskew’s house. Valentine's Day were not exactly sure 
the four entered the home through the f how many persons they were seeking. 

front door, turned on the lights and mE 
found Ralph. Reeve and Raymond’ = 
Spencer, all teen-agers. and their step- $ 
brother. Gregory Brooks, 22. dead in the 
blood-spattered house. 


*Turchi was the first one to enter the 
home after the murders. He entered the | 

» back door with flashlight in hand after 

Í finding no lights on at the house. His 


men have been found guilty or pleaded 
guilty to the St. Valentine's Day shotgun "n 
slaying of four Hollandsburg brothers. 
two Indiana State Police detectives can 


( First of a series \ 


mostly wrap up the details of their 
exhaustive investigation that led to the 
arrest of the four-member gang. 

Detective Sergeants Byron “Barney” 
Thrasher and Loyd Heck are the men 
who have been credited with breaking 
the case. However, they are quick to 
point out there were considerable man- 
hours put in by many men and women in 
a number of agencies that aided in the 
detective work that led, after 23 days, to 
the first arrest, and finally to the arrest 
and conviction of all four of the 
Hollandsburg murder suspects. 

The detectives recalled the gruesome 


f Hospital in Indianapolis 
fi where a “top” forensic pathologist, Dr. 


been called and sent to the scene. Parke z 
County Coroner Dr. J. Franklin Swaim 7998 
was directed to the scene and Thrasher 3 <; 
had been called and sent to Union © © 
Hospital in Terre Haute to interview |) = the brand of the shells. It was de- 

| termined all had died of massive head 


‘evidence from the bodies, wadding and 


i James Benz, had been called to perform | | 7i 
While lela SS 2. Sa jan autopsy. Detectives sought physical r 


pellets, to try to determine the gauge of E 
">> the weapons, size of the shells and even ~ 


details of the murder and the many 
hours of work, the following of many, 
many leads that did not get any results 
and the leads that eventually brought | 
them around to their goal, a solid sus- 


„pect who broke down and confessed his Í 
and the other three men’s roles in the 
murders. 


The first call came to the Indiana 


State Police post at Terre Haute at 12:53) © 
a.m. on the morning of Feb. 14, 1977. It) 
was from the Parke County Sheriff's! 


Mrs. Spencer. Mrs. Spencer had been © 
transported to the hospital by am- | 


bulance. 


Thrasher. throughout the entire in- | 


vestigation, was the only officer to talk 
to Mrs. Spencer about the murder of her 


P 
sons. Police felt the need to have here 


familiar with one person in telling the 
story and if another investigator had a 
question for her. it was relayed to| 


Thrasher who talked with the bereaved P” 


mother. 


m 


f 


tA 


_ wounds. Dr. Swaim had made the same 
T; finding. The bodies were taken to Rock- 


_ ville where funeral services and inter- 


_ ment were to be conducted Thursday of 


j that week. 
“The pellets were later turned over to 


` Sgt; Bob: Conley, an ISP firearms ex- 
- J améner, for his appraisal. Also techni- 

F cians from the ISP headquarters in 
> Indianapolis and Gary Hood from Put- 
> nareville post were sent to probe the 


It was discovered about 5 to 6 a.m. eee are B for clues. 


Department stating there had been a 
possible homicide 4.6 miles north of 
Hollandsburg at the rural modular home 
of Keith and Betty Spencer. The first 
call apparently went out shortly before 
12:50 a.m. from the home of Harold 
Eskew to the Montgomery County) 
Sheriff's Department in what was 
speculated to be an error. The Montgom- 
ery Sheriff's Department told the caller, 
Eskew, to call Parke County authorities. 
The Parke County Sheriff’s Department 
was then called at 12:50 a.m. Apparently 
an ambulance was also called and the 
Parke authorities notified ISP. ‘ 


from information provided by Mrs. = 
Spencer that a Thunderbird automobile | 

_ had been stolen by the robbers. A call 
M then went over area police channels 1 
“about the car and it was recovered about = 
T7 a.m. after it was seen about seven f. 


imi er site by Charles ñ 5 
Rey tees BMC tho se sa Boyd EPE was :moved to the Bellmore Fire Depart- 
n ! » mem. ISP Sgt. Don Sullivan was in 
d It was towed in and processed for ~~ charge of the command posts during 
| fingerprints and other physical ~~ their: 23 days of existence as hundreds of 
evidence. > callg were received on a pair of tele- 
Meanwhile, -ISP technician Jerry 27 phores on a 24-hour basis to direct 

T Stateler went over the Spencer house for Ë” 7” detectives on one lead after another. 
» similar clues. The detectives found the | Meanwhile, Mrs. Spencer was under 
Mrs. Betty Spencer had managed tof || || murderers apparently wore gloves and 
get to the Eskew home about one- š $ T there was little physical evidence to be f ' the faneral of her sons, then back to the 
quarter mile west of her modular home, | "found. They also were puzzled as they 3A hospial and finally at a site which police 
and told Eskew that she had been shot M got into their investigation about the ‘op T never revealed. She was kept under 


„and “all the boys up there are dead.” WW T lack of any reason for the slaying of the watch until the suspects were ap- 
Parke County Sheriff's Deputy John four persons. There was a small amount prehranded. | 
Britton and ISP Trooper Frank Turehi Of money taken, estimated at about $30. 7 = £ 
— — -Thrasher noted that the senselessness of oi NEXY: 


- A, housetrailer was given over to the | 
>» polite to serve as their command post | 
C » and then-Capt. Stan Kenny, ISP criminal | 
ie investigation chief, was made in-charge | 
T of te investigation by ISP Supt. John” 
4 Shet#le. After three days near the ` 

| Hollfindsburg site, the command post = 


» constant guard at the hospital, then at. 


. 
=o 
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By RAY CRONIN JR. 
Star Valley Editor 
Indiana State Police Detectives Byron 
“Barney” Thrasher and Lloyd Heck 
were just two of many who were work- 
ing on the Hollandsburg murders of last 
Valentine’s Day, but they were the 
detectives assigned from the Terre 
Haute ISP Post to work on the bloody 
shotgun murders and generally have 
been credited with cracking the case. 


Second in @ series. 


The detectives recalled the time just 
preceding the murders. Authorities in 
three area counties received calls on a 
_ burglary and at least four armed rob- 
beries. None were tied together then, 
but have seen been linked to the four 
men convicted of the famous 
Hollandsburg murders. 

On Feb. 9, a gang of four men followed 
a vehicle out of Terre Haute on U.S. 41 
to Lyford, where they robbed a Mrs. 
Tilford of $2 at shotgun point. The same 
night about 11 p.m., the same four men 
forced Cyrus Kunkle off the road on the 
Parke-Fountain County line on U.S. 41 
and robbed him at shotgun point of $64. 


x 


llo 


llandsburg 


M urder Leads 


On Feb. 11, about 48 hours prior to the 
Hollandsburg slayings, the four men 
broke into the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pat 
Chrisman in southern Fountain County, 
forced them to lie face down on the 
floor, took what money they could find 
and also took a 12-gauge shotgun. The 
shotgun later was identified as the one 
used by Daniel Stonebraker in the 
murders. All of the intruders in this case 
wore masks, except one—David Smith. 
Then Sat., Feb. 13, between noon and 2 
p.m., Stonebraker and Michael Wright 
admitted they burglarized the home of 
Devon Moffett, of rural Crawfordsville, 
where they took shells and a 16-gauge 
shotgun Wright carried in the murders. 
The “‘boss-man’” of the Montgomery 
County gang of four, Roger Drollinger, 
was a part of the the thefts except the 
last one, and he is accused of having 
gotten the guns and sawing them off for 
the other three to use. 

The Chrismans told a Marion County 
Deputy Sheriff, who is used as a police 
artist, how to draw a composite picture 
of David Smith. Mrs. Betty Spencer, 
mother and stepmother of the four 
murder victims—Ralph, Reeve and 


The detectives got the information 
about Stonebraker from several sources 
and also got a call from the Shades State 
Park that an employe had found a 
shotgun on a state road in the park over 
the weekend. The gun was brought in 
and a record check of the serial number 
and other data revealed it to be the gun 
Stolen from the Chrisman home, As 
Pieces of evidence starting coming in, 
the detectives on Monday, March 7, 
obtained a photograph of Stonebraker. 

Thrasher, who was the only detective 
to speak about the murders to the 
bereaved Mrs. Spencer, took the picture 
along with photos of about five other 
similar-looking men to Mrs, Spencer for 
her to appraise. This was after she had 
looked at some 600 to 800 pictures in the 
three weeks since the slaying of her 
children. She never had found any 
positive likenesses, until that day. 
Thrasher explained Mrs. Spencer nearly 
went into hysteria when she saw pointed 
out the Stonebraker photograph and 
said, “That’s the guy.” Then she broke 
down crying. She later told in court at 
Drollinger’s trial that was the only time 
she ever identified any of the four now- 


convicted murderers. Police kept much 
of their investigation from her in order 
to concentrate on the evidence and keep 
her from gaining false hopes or having 
wishful-thinking about the capture of the 
killers of her sons. 


On Tuesday, March 8, Stonebraker 


was brought into the Montgomery Coun- 
ty Jail in Crawfordsville from his home- 
town of Darlington for questioning by 
Heck and Kinny. About 10 minutes into 
the interview, Stonebraker confessed his 
part in the murders. A nine-page 
statement was taken from Stonebraker, 
giving details of what kind of guns were 
used and detailing the roles of Droll- 
inger, Wright and Smith in the robberies 
in the area and finally the robbery and 
murder in the Spencer home. 


Stonebraker was taken to Parke Coun- 
ty Jail in Rockville on March 9, 1977, and 
23 days after the murders, 16 murders 
warrants were issued by Parke Circuit 
Judge Earl Dowd charging each of the 
four men with each of the four gruesome 
murders, 


NEXT: The search for and arrest of 
Wright, Smith and Drollinger. 


Raymond Spencer and Greg Bréoks— 
told the detectives the composite was 
correct to the best of her knowledge and 
gave the artist information on other 
faces she could remember. The three 
composites, which Heck and Thrasher 
admit have characteristics of all four of 
the accused, were then distributed to all 
law-enforcement agencies in the 
Midwest, along with the descriptions 
available of what they now thought were 
four suspects. Newspapers and tele- 
vision stations ran the composite pic- 
tures often and the calls starting coming 
in to the command post set up by Capt. 
Stan Kenny, who was placed in charge of 
the investigation. 

Police in Ohio, Chicago, Oklahoma, 
Evansville, Indianapolis and throughout 
Indiana and Illinois began getting leads 
and the hundreds of them were followed, 
but the detectives came up with nothing 
during the first two weeks-plus of their 
investigation. . 

During that time, on the first weekend 
after the murders, Mrs. Spencer was 
taken to Indianapolis where she viewed 
a line-up of what were thought to be 
“good” suspects in the case. She veri- 


fied they were not the intruders who 
broke into her rural modular home 
outside Hollandsburg. The following 
weekend, after another week of check- 
ing out leads from all over, Bedtord, 
Ind., was thought to be the place that 
might provide some answers to the 
killings. Questions freed three or four 
suspects there. f 

Then came the break they were wait- 
ing for. 

On Friday, March 4, and during that 
ensuing weekend, an Indiana State 
Trooper who lives in the Crawfordsville 
area received information from ‘‘sever- 
al” informants that they believed Dan 
Stonebraker was involved in the 
murders or knew others who knew of the 
slayings. The detectives said what ap- 
parently had happened was that 
Stonebraker told others things about the 
murders that had not been publicized. 
Among those people who testified in the 
Drollinger murder trial were Cheryl 
Stonebraker, sister of Daniel 
Stonebraker, and Kevin Rhodes and 
Linda Birdsong, who had conversations 
with several of the suspects after the 
murders. 
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Hollandsburg Murders 


By RAY CRONIN JR. 

Star Valley Editor 
Indiana State Police Detectives Byron 
| “Barney” Thrasher and Lloyd Heck and 
a battery of other law enforcement 
officers had just put in 23 hectic days of 
| checking out hundreds of leads that 
| came in to the command post at Bell- 
| mont Fire Station when on March 9 
Daniel Stonebraker confessed his role in 
the Feb. 14 slaying of four Hollandsburg 
brothers. 


Last of a series. 


However, the detectives knew their 


job was not yet done, by a long shot. 
Stonebraker was being held in Parke 
County and the detectives and other law 
enforcement officers had three more 
suspects to find—Michael Wright, David 
Smith and ‘‘boss-man’’ Roger Clay 
Drollinger—and they now had to build 
their case against the four of them for 
the office of Parke County Prosecutor 
Clelland Hanner. 

One of the first things they did was go 
back the next»day and get another 
statement from Stonebraker. His second 
statement was seven pages and repeated 
the same information he had told’ au- 
thorities earlier. He again named the 
other three now-convicted men. 

It was later learned that Wright left 
Indianapolis about Feb. 18, four days 
after the slaying of Ralph, Reeve and 
Raymond Spencer, all teen-agers, and 
their stepbrother, Greg Brooks, 22, in 
their rural Hollandsburg home. Wright 
had not even told family members he 
was taking off. and apparently went 


directly to San Jose, Calif. 

On March 2, Drollinger and Smith 
hopped a ride to Florida with their 
friend, Linda Claycomb. Her 3-year-old 
child accompanied them to Florida. 

Meanwhile, authorities notified the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation that the 
three wanted men apparently had fled 
the area and asked that federal warrants 
be issued against them for unlawful 
flight to avoid prosecution. 

On March 11, authorities in the Terre 
Haute area received a telephone call 
that Wright was in San Jose and FBI 
agents arrested the blond 21-year-old at 
a service station where he had been 
employed since he got to the West Coast. 

Wright made a court appearance in 
Santa Clara County Circuit Court and 
waived extradition. On March 16, 
Thrasher and Heck went to the Santa 
Clara County Jail and ‘Interviewed 
Wright, who also confessed to the crime. 
His seven-page statement, without bene- 
fit of any knowledge of what 
Stonebraker had confessed, had very 
few differences in the details of the 
mass murder. He also detailed his role 
and that of the other three men. Wright 
was returned to Parke County on March 
17 and police continued to pile up 
evidence against the Montgomery Coun- 
ty gang and to search for the fugitives 
Smith and Drollinger. 


During Stonebraker’s interview, he 
identified the gun found in the Shades 
Park as the one he had used and asked 
where the rest were, explaining that 
they had all been thrown out together. A 
search party went out in the daylight to 


me terns 


two 15- to 25-year terms and Stonebraker 
is expected to receive the same sentence 
Dec. 22. 

The gang of four apparently picked 
out the Spencer home at random. After 
their series of robberies outlined earlier, 
the gang got together on Sunday, Feb. 13 
and took off for Danville, Ill., where 
Drollinger failed to make a contact. On 
their way back Drollinger pulled out a 
pistol and gunned down a dog beside his 
Chevrolet Blazer, apparently to show 
the others how easy it would be to kill. 

They went to Crawfordsville and took 
off again, but couldn’t agree which way 
to go. Stonebraker pointed south and 
they went off in a rented car south of 
Crawfordsville, then turned west and 
passed the Spencer home, noting three 
nice cars and some other cars. About 
11:50 p.m., Keith Spencer left for his job 
in Indianapolis. The gang stopped their 
car down the road from the Spencer 
home, put on gloves and checked all 
three shotguns and took them off safety. 
They agreed everyone in the house, 
including children would be killed. 
There would be no need for masks. When 
Stonebraker objected to the’ murder 
idea, Drollinger is reported to have 
revealed his .38 caliber revolver and 
said anyone who didn’t shoot would be 
shot. 

The gang went to the house at 12:10 
a.m. Monday, Feb. 14. The German 
shepherd outside the home now bares his 
teeth at strangers, but is gun-shy. Heck 
theorizes the dog received a pistol- 
whipping from Drollinger, as the latter 


has been sentenced to two life terms and 


stayed outside the home and the other 
three entered the home. Wright burst in 
the front door and Smith and 
Stonebraker through the back. All toted 
shotguns and began forcing the family 
members to the floor. 


After Drollinger entered the home, 
and after the fourth child, Raymond, 
arrived home from his work, the house 
was robbed of about $30, several things 
were smashed, the earlier-listed items 
were taken and Mrs. Spencer and the 
Our boys lined up on the floor face 

own. 


After ‘probably nine shots” were 


fired, one of the four kicked each body. 


and Mrs. Spencer was found to be alive. 
Drollinger told Stonebraker to shoot her 
again and he fired in her direction, 
apparently blowing off her wig. In the 
darkness of the room, it was theorized 
the gang thought that had killed her and 
they fled in a vehicle stolen from the 


Spencers and in the rented car, which | 


had a police scanner in it. 


Some seven miles from the scene, 
they learned that the murders had been 
learned of by police and they began to 
dump their stuff. 


The detectives were called and they 
then began their long search for clues 
that led to the four men’s arrests and 
convictions. The detectives put together 
the story of the crime-wave from their 
investigation and from the statements 
made by Wright and Stonebraker. 


Things will never by the same in 
Hollandsburg. 


the park and found two other shotguns, 
five spent shotgun shells and a partial 
box of shells. The guns had been taken 
by the gang and later were presented as 
evidence in the trials of Drollinger and 
Smith. 

On March 26, Trasher and Heck, 
Parke and Montgomery County Sheriff’s 
deputies and Civil Defense volunteers 
walked a seven-mile stretch of county 
roads and found the items stolen from 
the home of Keith and Betty Spencer the 
night of the murders—a Polaroid cam- 
era. a pocket calculator, two wrist 
watches and a blue shirt. These items 
also were among the nearly 100 items of 
evidence presented by Hanner during 
the trials of the Drollinger and Smith. 
Stonebraker and Wright did not go to 
trial, but pleaded guilty to their part in 
the murders. 


Meanwhile, on March 10, Linda Clay- 
comb called her home in Crawfordsville 
and asked her family to send some 
money to her at Daytona Beach, Fla. 
During the call she found out murder 
warrants were out on Smith and Droll- 
inger. The two Montgomery countians 
took off on foot from the area and 
Thrasher and Heck traveled to Florida 
to get information from Mrs. Claycomb. 
Authorities in eastern Florida conducted 
a massive search, but the two men 
hopped trains and got out of the tighten- 
ing net. They worked their way north- 
ward, stealing food and riding the rails. 
- Smith was found alone by Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad employees on March 
21 in Lexington, Ky. He almost was not 
captured then. but when a couple of 


hotel turned up full, he was bedded down 
at the Red Cross, who called his parents 
and when his alias of Bobby Shane 
Jackson was traced, Smith was turned 
over to authorities in Lexington. Smith 
then was 17 and he refused to waive 
extradition to Indiana. Parke County 
authorities carried out the necessary 
paperwork and courtroom work and 
Smith was returned to Parke County on 
Apr. 8. 

Drollinger’s travels in Kentucky and 
Indiana at the end of the line are a bit 
fuzzier, but apparently he contacted his 
attorney, Nile Stanton of Indianapolis, 
on Apr. 8 or 9 and at a press conference 
in Stanton's office on Monday, Apr. 11, 
Drollinger was arrested by federai au- 
thorities. Then on Apr. 13 he was ar- 
rested by Indiana State Police and was 
arraigned the same day. He was kept in 
Clay County and other jail facilities 
outside Parke County—away from the 
other three co-defendants. 


Detectives and Parke County author- 
ities then continued to piece together 
details of the murders and worked 
through the string of court appearances 
to finally get to where they now are— 
Drollinger convicted of four murder 
charges and serving four life sentences 
in the Indiana State Prison after he 
serves a 15-year term on drug charges to 
which he was sentenced after his arrest 
in April, Smith convicted of four murder 
charges and serving four life sentences 
in the Reformatory at Pendleton, and 
Wright and Stonebraker accepting plea- 
bargaining agreements with Hanner af- 
ter testifying at the two trials. Wright 
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Daviess Circuit Court Judge 
James R. Arthur was notified 
Saturday, October 29, that 
Michael Wright has signed a plea 
bargain agreement and will enter 
guilty pleas for his part in the 
Hollandsburg murders. Wright's 
trial was scheduled to start in 
Judge Arthur's court at Washing- 
ton on November 7. 


By agreement with the Parke 


County prosecutor's office, 
Wright has indicated he will 
plead guilty to first degree 


murder of 14-year-old Reeve 
Spencer and second degree 
murder of 17-year-old Raymond 
Spencer and will receive a life 
sentence for each. 


For the murders of Ralph 
Spencer, 16, and Gregory Brooks, 
22, Wright will plead guilty to 
second degree murder and will 
receive two indeterminate sen- 
tences of 15 to 25 years. 

The actual guilty pleas are 
scheduled to be entered in the 
court on November 7 and then a 
pre-sentence investigation will be 
ordered before Judge Arthur 
actually pronounces the sen- 
tences. 

In a four page legal brief Judge 
Arthur received Saturday, Wright 
stated he understood and has 
waived his rights to a formal trial. 
Parke County Prosecutor Clelland 
Hanner and Wright's attorney, 
Steve Trueblood, also signed the 
agreement as did Judge Arthur. 

Although the agreement does , 


November 7 court appearance, it 


» \ is considered a remote possibility. 


not stop Wright from changing ` 
"his mind when he makes his | ot 


Wright Signs 
Plea In Murder Case 


The prosecutor's office has 
indicated Wright was given the 
plea. bargaining..agreement in 
exchange for his testimony which 
was a major contribution in the 
conviction of codefendants Roger 
Drollinger and David Smith. 
Drollinger claimed he was not at 
the scene and Smith claimed he 
was insane at the time. They each 
received four life terms for first 
degree murder. 

Charges against Wright were 
filed May 2 in Daviess County on 
venue from Parke County. He was 

' held there in jail for a brief period 
of time before returning to Parke 
County for psychiatric examina- 
tions at the request of his 
attorney. Judge Arthur ruled on 
June 30 that Wright was mentally 
capable of standing trial and on 
that date, Wright entered not 
guilty pleas. 

Wright has been held at the 
Clay County jail in Brazil since 
the Parke County jail burned. 

Wright was arrested March 14 
in Santa Clara, California by FBI 
agents. He was the second of the 
four suspects captured. 

The fourth defendant, Daniel 
Stonebraker, is scheduled for trial 
on December 5 in Greensburg. 
He has also been offered a plea 
bargaining arrangement but has 
not yet indicated if he will accept 
it and enter guilty pleas. There is 
strong indication that he will. 

Stonebraker is represented by 
Don Gibson of Veedersburg and 
also testified for the prosecution | 
at the Drollinger and Smith trials. 

E in addition, 


e 


the four taken into custody, and 
he implicated the other t 


he did not know of anything. 

Judge Arthur then asked 
Wright if he wished to make a 
statement before the sentence 
was given. 

In a rather quite, solemn voice, 
Wright said ‘‘I feel this is the 
right thing to do, to come forward 
and admit my guilt.’’ He said Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer “had been 
through-a trying time and should 
not have to go through that again 
and which would put them in such 
a bad time.” Wright told the 
court ‘‘I know I done wrong and I 
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The lawyer toid the court that 
Wright was an individual, 
standing before the court accused 
and convicted of ‘‘four heinous, 
almost unspeakable crimes.” 
But, said Trueblood, if one looked 
at his past history they would fail 
to see the normal indicators 
leading to such an act. 

Trueblood said Wright had no 
felony arrests and only two 
delinquency charges, one of 
which brought a period in jail 
because ‘‘he aided his girl 
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Stonebraker con-Í 
'fessed his part in the murders ` 
` when he was arrested, the first of | 


friend.” Wright was not put on 
probation at any time by 
authorities, according to True- 
blood, who said ‘‘In contrast to 
the others, he has no record.” 
Trueblood said Wright was a 
ninth grade drop-out who had l 


am willing to accept the punish- 
ment.” | 

Trueblood then addressed the 
court and reminded the judge that 
from the time of Wright’s arrest 
in California on March 11 he had 
admitted his guilt. Trueblood said 
Wright had previously entered a 
not guilty plea only on advice of I 
his lawyer. i 

Trueblood said as a result of 
the plea bargaining agreement, 
Parke County was spared the 
expense and time of a full trial 
and “Mrs. Spencer will not be put 
through the increased agony she > 
was put through at Hartford City 
and Rensselaer.”’ 

Wright's lawyer said under the 
prior legal system (the period 
when the death penalty was 
handed out in Indiana before 
being ruled unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court) “Mr. Wright 
knows the acts he has confessed 
to would have culminated his — 


Added Trueblood, * “He is very, =N: AN AQ 
very sorry.” Bree 


BY RICHARD E. HARNEY 
PUBLISHER 


Roger Drollinger has stead- 
fastly maintained his innocence 
of the Hollandsburg murders and 
blames a number of people for his 
plight. He also claims he is not 
guilty of most of the charges 
listed on his long police record. 

In courtrooms across Indiana, 
Drollinger had told the same 
story. That he just wanted to be a 
farmer and a family man but was 
forced into a life of crime by 
police, mainly Louis Swenke, a 
Crawfordsville police detective. 
whom he says he saw selling 
drugs at a party in 1972 at a 
Purdue University dormitory. 
Prior to that time, Drollinger 
said he was naive about drugs 
and didn’t know who Swenke was. 
Soon after though, Drollinger 
said Swenke charged him with 
stealing a tachometer and he has 
been in trouble ever since. 

At his trial in Hartford City, 
Drollinger told the court he was 
trying to get out of the drug 
business and wanted to move 
with his family to Arizona and 
open a movie theatre. It was soon 
after he let this desire be known, 
he claims, that he was arrested 
on a wide variety of drug charges 
and convicted’ Then he was 
charged with murder. 

Drollinger said at Hartford 
City, during a press interview 
after receiving four life sentences 
for murder, that he and David 
Smith (also convicted and given 
four life terms for the Hollands- 
burg murders) wanted to start a 
“little farming operation” and if 


it had not been for Daniel 
Stonebraker (another murder 
defendant) and Swenke ‘we 


would have made it”. 

Stonebraker was the first of the 
four suspects arrested and 
named Drollinger in his con- 
fession of murdering the four 
boys of the Spencer family. 
During a television interview 
after his surrender, Drollinger 
said Stonebraker implicated him 
so the Montgomery County 
authorities 
(Drollinger) put away. For this, 
Drollinger claims, Stonebraker 
will get an easier sentence and 
has ‘‘made a deal” with the 
Parke County prosecutor. 

Drollinger claims he has been 
shot at and the lives of his family 
threatened by Swenke and 
Swenke’s friends. 
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could get him | 
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On several of the arrests, 
Drollinger says he was framed by 
Swenke’"One; in“ which He was 
charged with carrying a pistol 
without a license, he said it 
belonged to another man and was 
found in a car not his, but he was 
charged with the crime anyway. 

From the time of his arrest 
until his sentencing, Drollinger 
says he was home in bed with his 
wife Kathy at the time the 
murders took place. Kathy 
Drollinger testified that he was in 
bed with her at that time. 

Then on the day he was sen- 
tenced at Hartford City, 


Drollinger’s story took another |” ; Rosanna although Drollinger says 


2: he doesn't think it was his. He 
M claimed the little girl though so 
> “she would have a name" and he 


turn. He said perhaps he had 
some mental problems and was 
“two different persons” and was 
doing things he did not know 
about. He asked for mental 
examinations to determine if this 
is true. 

Drollinger has told people that 
when he was about nine years old 
a tractor tire ran over his head 
which left him unconscious for a 
long period of time. Because of 
this he says he has had headaches 
and bright lights bother him and 
he must wear dark glasses most 
of the time. 

Drollinger told psychiatrists 
that he had “weird dreams” and 
blackouts during his drug trial, 
which was during the murders. 

The convicted murderer says 
he enjoys being with his family 
and likes farming, sports and 
movies. He says he is a light 
smoker and does not use drugs 
although he has smoked 
cigarettes on occasion. 

Drollinger says he is a member 
of the Yeddo Baptist Church at 


u 


`~ 


| Sunday 


“Claims Of Innocence 


regularly to Wednesday night 
prayer services. 
As to his first marriage. 


A Drollinger claims he did not want 


to marry Rosanna Bartlett 


l in the first place, but her mother 


was in love with him and 


M threatened to file statutory rape 


charges against him if he didn't 


"marry her daughter. He said he 
divorced his first wife because 


she was unfaithful to him while 


The was in military service. 
T Yeddo and he and his wife nor- 


mally attended church twice on 
along with going 
There was one child by 


says he has always paid support 
money for the child. 


The second Mrs. Drollinger 


says '' know Roger is not an 
angel, but he don't murder 
people. I know that'’. She tells 


reporters that she and Drollinger 
have been happy “in what little 
time we've had together. Since 
we got married (in 1974) Roger 
has been in jail for two years.” 


Kathy Drollinger says her 
husband is a “kind and gentle 
man who loves their three 
children.” 


Kathy, now 17, claims she will 
wait for her husband, raise the 
children and hope they can 
eventually move to Arizona when 
Roger gets out of prison. (She is 
reportedly on the food stamp 
program in Montgomery County). 

Mrs. Drollinger told reporters 
that her husband turned himself 
in at her request, after being on 
the run for two months from 
police. *‘l asked him to”’ she said, 
“I was scared about what some of 
the people were saying. It worried 
me. I just didn’t want him to get 
killed.” 

Drollinger said during his trial 
he thought he would be killed and 
that’s why he surrendered. He 
said he had been told there were 
orders to shoot him on sight. 

Nathan Drollinger, Roger's 
father, says he is confident that 
his son will be exonerated in time. 
In an interview with a reporter, 
the elder Drollinger said there 
was ‘‘overwhelming evidence’’ 


_ that his son was not involved in 


the slayings and was never at 
Hollandsburg. Nathan says his 
son will write a book, to be 
entitled ‘‘The Rest of the Story” 
which will deal with ‘‘overwhelm- 
ing evidence’’ of his innocence. 
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Drollinger’s father says he has 
accumulated tapes, affidavits and 
pictures that “can’t be gotten 
around” in proving Roger’s 
innovence. He adds, “With the 
information we have, he 


shouldn't be confined too much 
longer.” 


NATHAN DROLLINGER 


Nathan said that Betty 
Spencer, lone survivor of the 
slayings, showed inconsistencies 
in her testimony. He said ““In all 
fairness to Mrs. Spencer, and I 
understand she’s been through a 
lot of stress and strain, but 
nevertheless we’re dealing with 
facts.” 

Among the evidence that 
Nathan Drollinger says the family 
has is a tape made by the FBI in 
1976 in which his son discussed 
several persons connected with 
the trial and evidence given them 


(Continued On Page Three) 


by an unnamed Terre Haute man 
who has been trained in 
criminology and has followed the 
case. 

The father says that Stone- 
braker and Wright had reason to 
“cover up” because of their 
involvement with drug traffic and 
framed Roger. Nathan says his 
son bears no ill feelings toward 
Stonebraker and Wright, but 
‘feels sorry for them.” 

The elder Drollinger told 
reporters that there was not 
proper investigation during the 
case, but if there had been, a 
different story would have been 
told. He has told the press that 
his son's clothes were never 
checked for blood stains, his room 
was never checked, nor was the 
machine shop at the farm where 
testimony Said the shotgun 
barrels were sawed off. Testi- 
mory also said that Drollinger 
burned his clothes, but the father 
claims they are at the farm but 
not one came to look at them. 

Nathan Drollinger has not said 
why this evidence was not 
presented by the defense during 
the trial. On the other hand, State 
Police officials say that 


linger’s father has been con- ; 
tinually uncooperative when they 
have gone to the farm during 


th investigations on Roger 
rollinger. 

In a recent interview, Drol- 
linger's father said his son was 
“an excellent farmer”. He also 
denied recent reports that his son 
had been beaten up at the state 
prison, saying ‘‘He looks in 
surprisingly good shape, both 


jmentally and physically, con- 
jsidering what 
through” a e x a 

The elder Drollinget appeats tb 


he has been 


be steadfast in his | 
innocerlée, “telling à tépo 
“Roger could not have killed 
those four boys at Hollandsburg. 
He is; neither mentally nor 
physically able to do so.” 

The father says that his son 
became terribly sick while 
confined to the 
County jail this January, a few 


weeks before the murders. ‘‘He © 


was sick” the father said, "He 
was so confused he hardly 
recognized us. We had to get an 
attorney toíforce them to get a 
doctor for him. He was taken to 
the hospital and he had 
pneumonia.” 

Continuing the story, Drol- 
linger said ‘‘After that Roger 
remained confused and weak. We 
kept him close to us. We tried to 
keep all pressure off him. We 


exert himself. He was a sick and 
: se 


would not allow him to physically | 


Drol- | 


Montgomery ` 


confused bev. He was here at my 


house most of the time except 
when he went to see his 


-aliorney.”' 


(When asked by an area 
newspaper to comment on Nathan 
Drollinger’s statements, Major 
Stan Kenney who headed the 
murder investigation for the 
Indiana State Police, was quoted 
as saying ‘He is a father and I'm 
a father. I feel very sorry for Mr. 
Drollinger. We never want to 
believe our children can go 
wrong. How could a father really 
face the fact that his son is a 
cold-blooded killer?’’) 

Enroute to the state prison 
where he is supposed to stay 
behind bars for the rest of his life, 
Pager Drollinger said “I don’t 


‘think a night goes by that I don't 


cry about it. It hurts so bad that 


I'd just as soon be dead as go 


through the heartache I'm 
living.” 

Drollinger says he considers 
himself a ''saved Christian” and 


the believes in the Bible, calling to 


ind where ‘‘it stresses that we 
should love one another and that © 
you should help everybody you 


‘san help.” 


The convicted murderer says 
he is not an angel, ‘‘not by far, 


‘but when I've done something 
‘wrong, I admit it. Pray tell me 


why, if I'm not innocent, why 
would I ever turn myself in? It 
would be illogical, stupid and 
idiculous to turn yourself in if 
you're guilty.” 

Added Drollinger, “I don't 
think there is anything lower in 
the world than murderers. The 
next is a liar and a hypocrite. 
There is no excuse for a murder. 
There is no excuse for taking 
another man’s life - even in war”. 

Drollinger wears a small blue 
cross in his left ear, supposedly a 
gift from Linda Claycomb, the 
Montgomery County girlfriend 
who drove he and Smith to 
Florida after the Hollandsburg 
murders. Says Drollinger of the 
ear decoration, ‘ʻI pierced it 
myself. It symbolizes my Chris- 
tianity and my fellowship to other 
people.” 

Just before Drollinger went 
behind the walls of the state! 
prison he said '* What can I say to 
people other than I am really not 
guilty and if they have any 
morals, they'll look for them- 
selves at what some officials have 
said. If they look for themselves 
and form an opinion for them- 
selves, I'll accept what they 
decide.” : 


= ARE ; Cait 

ee k added “You know some- a 

T times Lwonder,if;there’s| any way, ees 478 

‘I could-have, done it and not know | TTS q 

j about it. My. main objective right w 

"now is to get some kind of mental gz, i 

"counseling and see if there's ' a N . 

x some way I could have done it and Mě BY RICHARD E. HARNEY 
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i In his surprisingly soft spoken | 2 pl Twenty-two year old Michael 
yar voice, often hard to hear, he said? =) Wright was sentenced for his part 


“I want to see if there is 

something wrong with me 

because if there is, I wouldn’t < 

i want to be on the outside where I 
«could do damage to society.” 


in the Hollandsburg murders on 
Thursday, November 17, in 
Daviess Circuit Court in Wash- 
ington, Indiana. Wright had 
previously entered a plea of guilty 
to the shotgun executions of 
Reeve, Ralph, and Raymond 
Spencer and their half-brother 

Meee Gat ee Gregory Brooks at the Spencer 
ee pie, ; 3 home near Hollandsburg on 

“ ' ; “ey. Race ce February 14. 

The sentencing followed the 
plea bargaining agreement which 
the prosecution offered Wright in 
exchange for a guilty plea. 
Wright received from Judge 
James R. Arthur a sentence of 15 
to 25 years on the second degree 
> murder charge of the killing of 
Gregory Brooks; 15 to 25 years on 
the second degree murder charge 
of the slaying of Ralph Spencer; 
life imprisonment for the second 
degree murder»charge” of ‘killing 
Raymond Spencer and life 
imprisonment on the first degree 
murder charge of murdering 
Reeve Spencer. All will be served 
T concurrently, or at the same time 
m rather than one after another. 
In his remarks to the court, 
Stephen Trueblood, Wright’s 
Í attorney from Terre Haute, 
M revealed that Roger Drollinger 

| had intended to set up a ‘‘Helter 
Skelter” operation in New 
Mexico. ‘‘Helter Skelter” was the 
name mass murder Charles 
=Œ Manson used for his operation in. 
, California in the celebrated 
f murder case. Drollinger, con- 
£ victed of four counts of first 
f degree murder in the Hollands- 
burg slayings, was the reputed 
jia ringleader of the gang which 
by entered the Spencer home last 
$ February. 

Ú Trueblood told the judge that 

2 Wright left Crawfordsville soon 

after the murders and ‘‘on the 

"command of Roger Drollinger’’ 

‘went to Albuquerque, New 

M Mexico. There he was to contact a 

| girl named Susan Wright (no 

a relation to the defendant) and see 

M about buying a ghost town so 

Drollinger could set up a Manson 

T type operation. Trueblood said 

£ boys other than the four (the four 

> murder defendants) were going to 

‘be asked to be part of Drollinger’s 
“Helter Skelter.” 

Wright had testified at the 


| Michael Wrights ¢ Goes To Sentencing 


Drollinger Wanted To | 
Start ‘HelterSkelter’ | 
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_California 


Drollinger trial in Hartford City 


that he wanted to leave Mont- 
gomery County and go to 
California, but Drollinger told 
him to go to New Mexico. Wright 
said he went and found two 
women by the name of Susan 
Wright in the telephone book. He 
testified he called one but it was 
the wrong one. For some 
unexplained reason, Wright then 
went on to California rather than 
trying the other number. 

Daniel Stonebraker, another of 
the defendants, told the Hartford 
City jury that Drollinger had told | 
him of a plan to write “Helter 
Skelter” on the refrigerator of the | 
Spencer home in the blood of 
their victims. This is what the; 
Manson followers did in their| 
murders. However, 
such an act was not carried out. 

At the court session in| 
Washington, Wright appeared in 
the same white turtle neck 
sweater he had worn when he) 
entered— his guilty plea «m| 
November 7. Also in the court- 
room was Wright’s mother plus a) 
young man thought to be al 
brother or stepbrother of 
Wright's. Also present was 
Cheryl Stonebraker, sister ofi 
Daniel Stonebraker. | 

At the prosecution table sat 
Parke County prosecutor Clelland 
Hanner, Deputy Prosecutor John 
Dowd, Daviess County prosecutor 
E. Brayton Smoot and Indiana 
State Police Detective Loyd Heck. | 
At the defense table, across the 
room, sat Wright and Trueblood. 

Judge Arthur said the court 
had considered the pre-sen- 
tencing investigation report as 
filed by the probation department 
of Daviess County. When asked, 
neither Trueblood nor Hanner 
said they had any corrections or 
additions for the report. The 
judge then said he would accept 
the recommendations of the plea 
bargaining agreement. At the 
earlier session this month, Judge 
Arthur said he would accept that 
agreement only on the basis that 
the pre-sentencing report did not 
bring to light anything the court 
was not aware of and which could 
influence the case. 

Wright was asked if he was 
satisfied with his attorney and he 
said he was. Asked if he knew of 
anything his attorney had failed 
to do in his defense, Wright said | 


(Continued On Page Three) 
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gone into the Navy and received 
an honorable discharge. He also 
reportedly received an honorable 
discharge after service with the 
National Guard. 

“When he came out of the 
Navy,” Trueblood continued, ‘‘he 
was an emotional unstable man.” 
Trueblood said Wright was 
treated as an outpatient at the 
Wabash Valley Hospital at 
Crawfordsville for that situation. 
The lawyer said a counselor at the 


hospital told Wright to stay away | 


from Drollinger but ‘‘he did not. . 
or could not.” 

Trueblood characterized 
Wright as a hard worker who ` 
always did what he was told. 
‘“‘Unfortunately’’ the lawyer said, 
‘when Roger Drollinger told him 
to get a gun, Michael Wright did 


what he was toid.” Trueblood ` 


said his client also obeyed 
Drollinger when told to get a car, 
to “search, secure and seize” the 
Spencer home and to ‘‘disable 


this and disable that’’ while in the 1 


home. l 
Wright's story never varied 
» according to his attorney. He | 
repeated Wright’s previous testi- ` 
i mony that when Wright and 


Drollinger were in the Spencer | 


kitchen, with the intended victims 
lying on the floor face down, 
Drollinger told Wright to “Waste 
’em’’. ‘‘Wright protested,” True- 
blood said, ‘‘but Roger Drollinger 
pulled a gun on Michael.” 
Trueblood told the court ‘‘It is my | 
belief that a command was | 
given. . .even if not spoken. . 
then the shooting began.” 
Wright said that although it 
was not in the prosecution 
evidence, there was an incident 
‘when Drollinger and Wright were 


parked outside a drugstore in 


Montgomery County and Wright | 
told Drollinger he was going to 
Muncie and look for work. 


ignition and threw them out the ` 
window, saying that if Wright 
wanted to leave he was going to 
have to get out and find the keys. 
Said Trueblood, ‘‘If but for Roger 
Drollinger, there would be no 
Hollandsburg murders.” 
Trueblood told the court 
“There is more to an individual 
than what happened one parti- 
cular evening,” and added, ‘‘The 
purpose of the law is to 
rehabilitatate, not be vindictive 
‘justice. There was a boss and he 
had his trial (Drollinger). There 
was a lieutenant and he had his 
trial (David Smith). With Michael 
Wright, we descend in im- 
portance.” P 
The defense, lawyer „said 
Wright „had, „publicly, ` ac- 
knowledged his guilt and that was 
“the first step in any rehabilita- 
tion process.” 


Turning reflective, 
said ‘‘There may come a time 
when this business of law may be 
able to evaluate guilt, which is 


difficult to do under the present ` 


law. There may be a day when 


reasonable men could agree that ` 


Michael Wright is not the same 
man today as he was when he 
entered the Spencer home.”’ 


Trueblood then reminded the ç 


court that Wright had been 


baptized into a church three ` 


months ago and has been on a 


x continual Bible study program. 


Said Trueblood, ‘‘We ask the 


court to bear all this in mind when ` ` 
it makes its remarks during the ` 


sentencing.” « i 


It was then Hanner’s turn to 
speak in behalf of the prosecu- | 


tion. He said ‘‘The prosecution 
and over 100 police officers 


involve in this case are, 

í compassionate people, but the ` 
< law has been violated. In a crime 
= ofthis type, as heinous as it is, 

_ punishment must be dealt out.” 


Hanner told the court that the 
state agreed to the plea 
| bargaining agreement to save 


= Mrs. Spencer ‘‘the ordeal o 


| reliving this thing in public again 
_ although she relives it ever day 


_ as does her family.” 


Hanner also mentioned that the 
_ agreement would save trial cost te 


s: _ Parke County and admitted that 
Esda Wright had cooperated with th 
__ prosecution in the Drollinger and 


Smith trial. 
“However,” Hanner concluded 


= his brief remarks, ‘crimes have 
been committed and he mus 
pay.” 


After hearing both sides, J udgei 


Arthur said ‘‘The court is no 


unmindful of the heinousness o 
these crimes, no one who has 
read or seen the evidence could 
ignore that fact. But the court 


_ knows that the dead are dead and 


Saying the court was aware that 


the plea bargaining would spare 

__ Mrs Spencer ‘‘the ordeal of going 

_ through another trial,” the judge 

= also commented that he was 


indications that 


a Wright may have been acting 


under the influence of another. 


‘He hastily added though that 
| being influenced by another was | 


not a legal defense to a crime in 


the state of Indiana. 


To Trueblood, Judge Arthur 
= said “We have not reached the 

_ machine age where we stick facts 
into a machine and the machine 
says what happens.” 


ka E 


The judge also commented on 


the cost aspect, saying “While 


_ Parke County would be spared 
_ the expense of a trial, expense as ` 
such should not make the 


__ determination of what a sentence ` 


should be.”’ 


Judge Arthur then ordered) 
_ Wright turned over to the State’ 


Department of Corrections to 


begin serving the sentences. He 
said he would recommend that if ag 


at all possible, the state should 
avoid having Wright incarcerated 
_ with Roger Drollinger. 
| Trueblood asked that Wright 
be given credit for the 251 days he 
_ had already been in jail since his 


_ arrest and this was granted by the 
_ judge. Under Indiana law, a 


prisoner can shorten his sentence 


_ by doing ‘‘good time,” receiving” ` 
= one day credit for every “good 
day,” which in essence could cut 
= any sentence in half. 


In a move unique to the Daviess 
_ County Court session as opposed 


© to the other two trials, Judge 
Arthur 
_ franchised” Wright, saying he 


formally ‘‘disen- 


_ was prohibited from holding any 
_ office..of,, public trust during his 
imprisonment. He will also, be 


_ denied voting privileges. 


Throughout the session Wright 
listened attentively. He quickly 
discussed with Trueblood any 
variation he thought not correct, 
regardless of how insignificant. 
Following sentencing, Wright 
met with his mother, the young 
man thought to be a brother and 
Miss Stonebraker in a room off 
the courtroom. 

He was then taken to the state 
Diagnostic Center at Plainfield 
and from there will go to a prison 

to begin serving his sentences. 


Rog er Drollin ger ye titions 
dat ay a Younity Afalps Bile. 
new tri al effin ‘publicity 


HaRTROes herba C. Droll- 


inger, 24, has cited pre-trial publicity in 
asking the Blackford Circuit Court for a 
new trial in connection with the Feb. 14 
slayings of four Hollandsburg brothers. 

No date was set for a hearing on the 
motion for a new trial. 

A Blackford County jury found Droll- 
inger guilty in October of four counts of 


EULER EEC murder in the shotgun 


slayings of teen-age stepbrothers Ralph, 
Raymond and Reeve Spencer and their 
stepbrother, Gregory Brooks, 22. 

Defense attorney Michael Conway 
said Thursday in the motion for a new 
trial that Judge Bruce Bade made an 
reversible error in denying a Sept. 1 
change of venue request. He cited 11 ` 
other alleged errors, including failure to’ 
sequester the jury during the three-wee 
trial and lack of adequate defense prepa- ` 
ration time. 

Another of Drollinger’s co-defen- 
dants, Daniel Stonebraker, 21, has ` 
pleaded guilty to the reduced charges of 
one count of first degree murder and ` 
three counts of second degree murder 
and is to be sentenced Thursday in ` 
Decatur County. * 

He and another co-defendant Michael 
Wright, 22, who has already been sen- 
tenced on the same reduced charges, 
were key witnesses for the prosecution 
in the trials of Drollinger and the fourth 
co-defendant. David Smith, 18. Smith 
also was found guilty of four counts of 
first degree murder. 


i Stonebraker. who said if he had it to ` 
_ do over agai he wouldn’t have gone 
d Betty 


into the hehe of Keith” 
Spencer on Feb. 14. He becaine the last 


> of four Montgomery County men to` 


learn his fate for his part in the shotgun 
killings of four Parke County youths. 
Decatur Circuit Judge John Westhaver 
told Stonebraker the court would accept 


_ the terms of the plea-bargaining agree- 


ment. The defendant was told his pleas 
of guilty to one count of first degree 
murder and three of second degree 
murder would be accepted. As part of 
the agreement Stonebraker was sen- 
tenced to two terms of life in prison and 


_ two terms of 15 to 25 years. The sen- 


tences handed down were the same as 
given Michael Wright of Crawfordsville, 
who also entered into a plea-bargaining 
agreement. 

Roger Drollinger. Waynetown, and 
David Smith. Wingate, each were found 
guilty of four counts of first degree 
murder in jury trials and received four 
life terms. 


Commenting on the agreement, the 
judge said if the death penalty had 
applied, he would not have accepted any 
plea bargaining. Hanner echoed the 


„same instițuți 


~ terms run conc 


judge's comments. saying he would rot 
have considered an agreement had there 
been a death penalty. 

Stonebraker’s colft-anpiinte’ at- 
torney, Donald Gibson of Veedersburg, 


pointed out his client has cooperated . 


„with police since being arrested and 


urged the judge to accept al! parts of the ` 
agreement. After passing sentence, 
Judge Westhaver said he would recom- 
mend Stonebraker not be confined in the 
rolling. and the 


prison term Stonebrak is serving now. 
Stonebraker had pleaded guilty earlier 


' with a 15-year ` 


\ 


this year to a series Of drug charges in ` 


a case venued from Montgomery County 
to Carroll County. 

Drollinger presently is serving time in 
Michigan City State Prison and Wright 
and Smith are confined at Pendleton. 
Stonebraker is expected to be sent to 
Pendleton. 


In an interview on the jailhouse steps, 
Stonebraker admitted he was fearful for 
his life and didn’t want to be in the same 
prison with Drollinger. Gibson said 
Stonebraker was the only member of the 


gang who tried to talk Drollinger and the | 


others out of killing somebody and only 
agreed to go along with the others after 
they made a pact to kill or be killed. 
Stonebraker said he knew Drollinger 
was not kidding when he pointed the gun 
at him and ordered him to shoot. 


Speaking in a casual manner, 
Stonebraker said he could have accepted 
the death penalty if it had applied to his 
case. He said he was glad it didn't 


Community Affairs File 


because he said he liked to live as much 
as anyone. '“My life now has a purpose.” 
he said. "My purpose is to preach the 
word of God.” It has been re- 
ported Stonebraker has become a Bible 
student since being arrested. 

“J don’t know what it was like,” 
Stonebraker said, commenting on the 
murders of the four Parke County 


. brothers. “It was weird and kinda 


strange. I just can’t say what happened. 
„Sometimes I think it didn’t happen. 


Gibson said Stonebraker was “an 
‘ried about what he had done that he even 


admitted to an unknown Crawfordsville 
man he (Stonebraker) was involved in 
the Hollandsburg murders. That hap- 


tone braken p Gets Sentence 


a DICK INSON 
Star Cí pondent 
GREENSBURG, Ind. — Clelland Han- 


> ner, Parke County prosecutor. and his 
deputy. John Ďowd, closed the book 
Ki >Thursday on the Hollandsburg murders 
when Daniel Stonebraker. the last of 
_ four defendants, was sentenced to prison 


pened before Stonebraker was arrested, 
Gibson said, and never has been made 
public before. Stonebraker later con- 


firmed Gibson's statement. “I don’t 
know who he was,” Stonebraker said. 


“He lived in an apartment near my 
sister. I just wanted to tell someone.” 
Stonebraker was the first of four 


defendants taken into custody and gave 


police statements the same day he was 
picked up. He made similar statements 


the same day at Rackville Which led to 
murder indictments for the four Mont- 


gomery County men. 3 

“If I had it to do over again, I would 
not have gone into that house.” 
Stonebraker said. _ 
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Two terms 

og T GEC 2 
of life given 
to Stonebraker 

GREENSBURG, Ind.— Daniel 
Stonebraker, 20, Darlington, was or- 
dered to serve two terms of life in prison 
for the Feb. 14 slayings of four 
Hollandsburg men. 

Stonebraker, who pleaded guilty, also 
received two terms of 15-25 years. He 
was sentenced Thursday in Decatur 
Circuit Court. 

Stonebraker will spend Christmas in 
the Clay County Jail before being trans- 
ferred to the Indiana Reformatory at 
Pendleton, where codefendants Michael 
Wright and David W. Smith also are 
confined. 

Stonebraker said he anticipated no 
animosity from his fellow defendants, 
adding, “Til be friends with them like I 
always have.” 

Roger C. Drollinger, 24, Waynetown. 
who police called the ringleader, and 
Smith. 18, Wingate, were convicted on 
four counts of first-degree murder in the 
deaths of teen-aged brothers Ralph. 
Reeve and Raymond Spencer and their 
step-brother, Gregory Brooks. They 
were sentenced to four terms of life in 
prison. 

Stonebraker and Wright, 21. 
Crawsfordsville, pleaded guilty to one 
count of first-degree murder and three 
counts of second-degree murder in a 
plea-bargain agreement with Parke 
County Prosecutor Clelland Hanner. 
Wright was also sentenced to two life 
terms and two terms of 15-25 years. 

Both Stonebraker and Wright testified 
for the prosecution against Drollinger 
and Smith. 

“Im glad it’s over,” Stonebraker 
said. 

Speaking with reporters aíter the sen- 
tencing, he said of the victims' parents, 
Keith and Betty Spencer: “I hope that 
they will forgive me, that they can put 
their lives back together. I doubt that 
they never will. I wish they have a 
merry Christmas.” 

Decatur Circuit Judge John West- 
hafer said he accepted the plea-bargain 
agreement because he saw no real dif- 
ference between two life terms and the 
four life terms Stonebraker would have 
received had he been tried and con- 
victed. 

However. the judge said if the death 
penalty had been applicable to the case, 
he would have rejected the agreement. 
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Drollinges’s Trial Costs sts Parke e ( | 
$14,419.87 In Court Costs. Costs, Plus nee 


Parke County paid $14,419.87 to 
try Roger Drollinger for the 
Hollandsburg murders in 
Blackford Circuit Court Hartford 
City. That figure represents only 
court costs submitted to the 
county by Judge Bruce Bade and 
does not include Drollinger’s 
attorney fees. 

The largest item of the court 
costs was for the jury - mileage, 


(meals, and fees - which totaled 


$4,326.22. The second largest was 
yfor “extraordinary expenses of 
Safekeeping,” the security 
thought necessary to protect 
Drollinger during the trial. That 


expense was listed at $4,192.29. 

Other items charged Parke 
County was $889.03 for lodging 
the prisoner, $999.55 for a private 
investigator for the defense, 
$2,700 for the Blackford County 
prosecutor who assisted with t e 
case, $90 for the bailiff and $144 
for the court reporter. The 
judge’s fee was listed at $180 and 
the clerk received $24. The 
county was also charged $110 for 
amplifiers set up in the cour- 
troom, $120 for utilities, $2 for a 
certified copy of the court ex- 
pense claim, and $30.08 for 
communications by the judge 
(letters, telephone calls, etc.). 

There was also charges for two 
psychiatric examinations of 
Drollinger, ordered by the court. 


One was for $361. 30 sl the other 


was $251.40. 

Drollinger’s principal attorney, 
Michael Conway of Indianapolis, 
was paid $8,091.55 while local 
counsel, David Ford of Hartford 
City, received $3,781.50 for total 
attorney fees of $11,873.05. 

Attorneys for codefendant 
David Smith have submitted bills 
for $18,785.00 for his defense. 


John Capper of Crawfordsville, 
main defense counsel, is asking 
$13,560.00 while local defense 
counsel, Edward Dumas of 
Rensselaer, is asking for 
$5,225.00. These bills have not yet 
been allowed by Judge Earl 
Dowd, who will probably cut 
them down somewhat before 
authorizing payment. 

Steven Trueblood of Terre 


wee: 


Haute has submitted his bill for ` 


defending Michael Wright who 


entered a guilty plea. Trueblood 


is asking for $5,866.40 as his fee 
and $198.13 fcr out-of-pocke 
expenses. Judge Dowd has not 
yet allowed this bill either. 
Trueblood was denied assistance 


of local counsel by Judge James’ 
T. Arthur of Daviess Circuit. 


Court. 


Court bills from the Smith," 
‘Wright and Stonebraker trial 
have not yet been received. Don) ` 
Gibson has not yet submitted a 
bill for defending Stonebraker, "` 
although that case will not be ` 


concluded until the expected 
sentencing action on December 
22 
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rollinger Says He 


Did Not Get 


Fair Trial In HartfordCity’ 


The attorney for convicted 
Hollandsburg murderer Roger 


Drollinger says massive pretrial 


publicity made it impossible for 


Conway, Drollinger’s 
court appointed attorney, has 
filed a motion to correct errors in 
Blackford Circuit Court at 
Hartford City. 

Drollinger was found guilty in 
that court last September on four 
counts of first degree murder in 
the execution style slaying of 
Reeve, Ralph and Raymond 
Spencer and their step-brother 
Greg Brooks near Hollandsburg 
on February 14. Drollinger was 
one of four Montgomery County 
men charged with the crime. 

David Smith was found guilty 


|in a jury trial and received four 


life sentences in Jasper Circuit 
Court in Rensselaer. Michael 
Wright entered a guilty plea in 
Daviess Circuit Court in Wash- 
ington and received two life 
sentences and two 15 to 25 year 
sentences. The last of the four, 
Daniel Stonebraker, has entered a 
guilty plea in Decatur Circuit 
Court at Greensburg and is due 
for sentencing Thursday, Decem- 
ber 22. 

Conway claims Judge Bruce 
Bade made a reversible error 
when he denied a change of 
venue request just before 
Drollinger’s trial began. Conway 
asked that the trial be moved 
from Blackford County because 
an article run in the Hartford City 
News Times compared Drollinger 
with mass murderer Charles 
Manson. 

Conway also said Judge Bade 
was in error when he failed to 
sequester (or ‘‘lock-up’’) the jury 
during the trial. He alen claims he 


did not have time to prepare an 
adequate defense for Drollinger 
after he took over the case when 
Nile Stanton withdrew to defend 


‘Anthony Kritisis of Indianapolis 


on a kidnapping and extortion 
plot. 

Error was also committed, 
according to Conway, when 
Judge Bade allowed ten photo- 
graphs of the slain youths into 
evidence and because the judge 


did not admonish the jury when 


Parke County Prosecutor Clelland 
Hanner made comments during 
his examination of Drollinger 
about Truman Capote’s book ‘‘In 
Cold Blood.” 

Further error is claimed by 
Conway because a pistol alleged 
by the prosecution to have been 
Drollinger’s was allowed ad- 
mitted into evidence and that the 


judge denied two final instruc- 
tions to the jury which the 
defense wanted presented. 

Conway said the cumulative 
effect of the ‘‘error’’ in conduct of 
the trial denied Drollinger due 
process. 

Also included in the motion to 
correct errors was Conway’s 
claim that the court was wrong 
when it allowed the prosecution to 
keep past and present drug 
charges involving witness Kevin 
Rhodes from being introduced at 
the trial. 

Judge Bade said he will set a 
hearing date on the motion for a 
new trial. There have been some 
indications however that Conway 
will also ask a change of venue on 
the motion to correct errors so a 
judge other than Bade would 
make the ruling. 
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INDIANAPOLIS (UPI) — Con- 


victed mass murderer Roger Droll- 


inger goes to court Monday as the 
plaintiff in a $50,000 federal suit 
against. three Crawfordsville 
policemen. 

He wants a jury trial without the 
jury knowing who is suing. ' 

Drollinger’s complaint stems from 
an arrest 3% years before the 
February 1977 slayings of four youths 
and wounding of their mother at 

Hollandsburg. 


Drollinger, 25, formerly of 


Waynetown, accuses officers Louis 


Swenke, Robert White and Carlos 


Goode of wrongfully arresting and | 


jailing him in violation of his civil 
rights. 

The case is scheduled for jury trial 
before Federal Judge William E. 
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In court 
Steckler. 

Drollinger’s lawyer Nile Stanton, 
has asked Steckler to shield Droll- 
inger behind a “John Doe”’ identity so 
the jury won't be prejudiced because 
of publicity about the Hollandsburg 
case. K 
The November 1973 arrest was i 
made on word from a Fort Polk, La., _ 
policeman that Drollinger was named fey 
in a warrant charging theft of a š 
motorcycle. 4 

Drollinger’ s suit claims he was 
held six days in Montgomery County — 
Jail and released only after a writ of 
habeas corpus was filed. 

He had title to the motorcycle, dus: 
the policemen failed to investigate ` 
independently, he claims. 

The policemen have insisted they 
acted “in good faith.” 
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INDIANAPOLIS (AP) — A judge has ruled the 
trial of a suit brought by convicted mass-murderer 
Roger Drollinger in another case will proceed 
without him. 

U.S. District Judge William E. Steckler also 
ruled Wednesday that Drollinger, 25, serving a life 
sentence, could not be known as ‘John Doe” when 
the case is heard. 

The trial, scheduled to begin Monday, was 
pos poned by Steckler until Drollinger has a chance 
to review depositions given by the three 
Crawfordsville policemen he is suing. 

Drollinger was convicted of killing four youths 
near the western Indiana community of 
Hollandsburg in February 1977. 

He sued Crawfordsville policemen Louis Swenke, 
Robert While and Carlos Goode for $50,000, charg- 
_ ing wrongful arrest and incarceration and violation 
of his civil rights. 

_ The case involves an incident in which Drollinger 
was arrested by the three policemen after they 
: were told a warrant had been issued by Louisiana 
police naming him in the theft of a motorcycle. 

Drollinger was released after six days in jail and 
claimed he held title to the motorcycle at the time. 

Steckler said he based his ruling on a 1975 
decision by the U.S. 7th Circuit Court of Appeals 
-~ decision that a prisoner does not have a constitu- 
tional right to be present at a civil complaint trial 
_ filed by the prisoner, as long as ry nee nae is 

heard by a court. 

No dale wass set for the depositions or the trial. 
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Parke County victims are trying to 


change the penalties they 
received from the court where 
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Roger Drollinger, convicted of 
first degree murder in the 
Hollandsburg case, has filed an 
appeal with the State Supreme 
Court to have his conviction over- 
turned, claiming error by the 
judge in his Hartford City trial. 
Benjamin Woody, convicted of 
the double murders of Christine 
and Bret Norton, is asking to have 
his sentence reviewed and 
reduced. 

Ironically, Judge Bruce Bade of 
Blackford Circuit Court in Hart- 
ford City presided at the trial of 
both men. 

Woody, through the state 
public defender’s office, filed a 
post conviction relief petition last 
December. He is maintaining that 
the sentences he received, a life 
term for each murder, was ‘‘too 
severe.” Judge Bade could have 
sentenced Woody to a ten to 25 
year term on each count, but gave 
him life imprisonment on each 
count. 

Woody was 27 years old at the 
sentencing which took place in 
Hartford City on October 25, 
1976. Twenty-six-year old Chris- 
tine Norton and her four-year-old 
son Bret were knived as they slept 
in their Rockville home on 
January 9 of that year. Woody 
confessed to the murders, saying 
it was part of a scheme for Chet 
Norton to collect $604,000 in life 
insurance on his wife and son. 

After Norton’s conviction, 
Woody entered into a plea 
bargaining agreement at a trial 
which was scheduled to begin on 
September 29. He pleaded guilty 
to two counts of second degree 
murder. Norton had been 
convicted on two counts of first 
degree murder and: was sen- 
tenced to die in the electric chair. 
He is still on ‘‘death row” at the 
Indiana State Prison in Michigan 
City, awaiting an appeal on the 
basis that the Hoosier death 
penalty was unconstitutional at 
that time. 

If Woody had been sentenced 
to ten to 25 years on each count, 
which was a possibility, he could 
have gone before a parole board 
ten years later and ask for a 
parole. 
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Judge Bade pronouncea nis 
sentence of two life terms for 
Woody on October 25, 1976. At 
that court session the judge told 
Woody, “If I had felt there was a 
possibility that the death penalty 
was constitutional in Indiana, I 
would not have accepted your 
plea bargaining.” Judge Bade 
added, “I have read the 
testimony from the Norton trial 
and find that you are an amoral 
person, beyond rehabilitation.” 

Judge Bade also vewed that if 
Woody sought clemency that he 
“will do everything in my power 
to see that you are not released.” 

On August 6 of this year, Judge 
Dane Mann of Huntington Circuit 
Court accepted jurisdiction in the 
case. It will be his task to review 
Judge Bade’s sentencing and 
determine whether it was, as 
Woody contends, too severe. 
Judge Mann has not yet set a 
hearing date for the case. 

Woody is serving his sentence 
at the Indiana Reformatory at 
Pendleton. 

DROLLINGER APPEAL 

Roger Drollinger, called the 
leader of the gang of four men 
who shotgunned four young male 
members of the Keith Spencer 
family to death near Hollands- 


burg on February 14, 1977, is» 


seeking to have his murder 
conviction overturned. 

Drollinger, through his at- 
torney, is claiming that Judge 
Bade made errors in the conduct 
of his trial. 

Among the errors claimed by 
Drollinger was that massive pre- 
trial publicity made it impossible 
for him to get a fair trial and that 
Judge Bade was in error when he 


refused to grant a change of 


venue to another court. 

Other errors cited by Drollinger 
were that the judge failed to 
sequester the jury during the 
trial, that his attorney did not 
have adequate time to prepare his 
defense, that Judge Bade allowed 
ten photographs of the slain 
youths into evidence and that the 
judge did not admonish the jury 
when Parke County Prosecutor 
Clelland Hanner made comments 
about Truman Capote’s book ‘‘In 
Cold Blood.” 

Further error is claimed 


because a pistol alleged by the ` 


prosecution to have been 
Drollinger’s was allowed into 
evidence and that the judge 
denied two final instructions to 
the jury which the defense 
wanted presented. 

Drollinger contends that the 
cumulative effect of the ‘‘errors in 
conducting the trial’’ denied him 
due process. 

It is unknown when the state’s 
high court will hear the appeal. It 
could be as long as two years or 


more. 
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Were Violated” 


Roger Drollinger has spent 
many days in a courtroom as a 
defendant. The last time, in 1977, 
he was convicted to four life 

) prison terms for the Hollandsburg 
murders. 

Now Drollinger is involved in 
another trial, but this time as a 
defendant, in a suit filed in 
federal court at Indianapolis 
against three Crawforsville police 
‘officers. 

Drollinger, now serving his 
terms at the state prison in 
Michigan City, filed suit against 
Crawfordsville policemen Louis 
Swenke, Robert White and Carlos 
Goode in an incident which 
happened three and a half years 
before the slaying of the four 
young male members of the Keith 
Spencer family in February of 
1977 in Parke County. 

Drollinger is asking for a 
judgement of $50,000 for 
wrongful arrest and incarceration 
and violation of his civil rights. 

According to the suit, the three 
police officers arrested Drollinger 
in November of 1973 on the word 
of Fort Polk, Louisiana policeman 
that Drollinger was named in a 
warrant charging theft of a motor- 
cycle. 

Drollinger has charged that he 
was arrested while attending a 
wrestling match at Crawfordsville 
High School and was held for six 


(Continued On Page Three) 
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v Drollinger 


(Continued From Page One) 
days in the Montgomery County 
jail. He claims he gained release 
only after filing a writ of habeas 


corpus. 
The convicted mass murderer 
claims he held title to the 


motorcycle he had at the time and 
that the Crawfordsville police 
officers never investigated the 
case on their own. The officers 
‘good faith.’ 

Drollinger is being represented 
by Indianapolis attorney Nile 
Stanton. Stanton was Drollinger's 
attorney in the days following his 
arrest for the Hollandsburg 
murders. But just prior to the trial 
date, Stanton left the case to 
defend Tony Kiristis, the Indian- 
apolis man charged with kid- 
napping an executive of a 
mortgage company and holding 
him hostage. 

Drollinger has asked for a jury 
trial before Federal Judge 
William E. Steckler. Stanton has 
asked the court to conceal 
Drollinger's identity from the jury 

“to protect him against the 
effects of publicity from ¿he 
Hollandsburg case.” 

The trial was scheduled to have 
started today (Monday) but has 
been postponed. The delay was 
given so Drollinger could review 
the depositions given by the three 
policemen. 

Last Wednesday Judge Steck- 
ler ruled that Drollinger need not 
be present during the trial 
proceedings. He also paea that 


he could not be known as “John 
Doe`` when the case is heard. 
Stanton objected to the ruling 
that Drollinger need not be 
present, but hasn't indicated if he 
will appeal the ruling. The judge 
said he based his ruling on a 1975 
United States Seventh District 
Court of Appeals decision that a 
prisoner did not have a con- 
Stitutional right to be present at a 


civil complaint filed by the 
prisoner, as long as the complaint 
is heard by a court. In that 
decision, it was ruled that the trial ` 
judge must consider the security 
risks involved, the cost of trans- 
ferring and housing the prisoner 
during the trial and the contents 
of the complaint. 

Judge Steckler suggested that 
Drollinger could give video taped 


testimony when the trial b 
However an attorney fo 
PA has objected to 
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By COLLEEN SIMS 
Tribune Staff Writer 

GREENSBURG — The last of four 
men accused of the St. Valentine Day 
murders of four young Parke County 
brothers was to be sentenced Thursday 
in the Decatur Circuit Court. 

Daniel Stonebraker. 21. Darlington, 
taces two life sentences and two 15-25 
year sentences after pleading guilty to 
the murders earlier. in the month 
through a plea bargaining agreement. 

Decatur Circuit Court Judge John 
Westhafer reported Thursday morning 
that the sentencing was expected to 
proceed as scheduled. Stonebraker did 
have the right to change his plea until 
the time of sentencing. though. 

He entered guilty pleas to one count of 
first degree murder and three counts of 
‘second degree murders for the shotgun 
slayings of teen-age brothers Ralph, 
Reeve and Raymond Spencer and their 
stepbrother, Gregory Brooks, 22, in the 
tural Hollandsburg home early Feb. 14. 

According to the plea bargaining 
agreement offered Stonebraker by 

i Parke County Prosecutor Clelland Han- 
ner, he was to receive a life sentence for 
the first degree murder charge. a life 


ae 
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sentence for one second degree TEN 
charge and two 15-25 year sentences for 
the other two second degree murder 
charges, all to be served concurrently. 

Stonebraker's court-appointed at- 
torney. Donald Gibson of Veedersburg. 
also reported the agreement stipulated 
that a 10-year prison term to which 
Stonebraker was sentenced for drug 
charges before the murders is to be 
served concurrently with the sentences 
for the murders. 

Westhafer was to review the complete 
plea bargaining agreement and report 
Thursday if he would accept it. 

The agreement was similar to one 
provided for another co-defendant, 
Michael Wright, 22, Crawfordsville. 
Wright, though, had no previous sen- 
tences to include. He was sentenced last 
month. 

Wright and Stonebraker both testified 
for the prosecution against the other two 
co-defendants, Roger Drollinger, 24, 
Waynetown, and David Smith, 18, 
Wingate. They were convicted of four 


counts of first degree murder after jury ` 


trials in September and October and 
have been sentenced to four life terms in 
prison. 
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In Trial Of 


~ard s% Có. 
Judge Michael Kanne of Jasper 
Circuit Court at Rensselaer has 
denied a motion to correct errors 
and asking for a new trial, filed by 
attorneys of convicted Hollands- 
burg murderer David Smith. 
Smith was found guilty of four 
counts of first degree murder and 
sentenced to four life terms in 
prison last October in Judge 
Kanne’s court. 

In an order dated December 23, 
Judge Kanne wrote: ‘The court 
having reviewed and examined 
said motion to correct errors and 
being duly advised, now finds 
that the same should be overruled 
and denied.” 

The judge made the ruling 
without. oral arguments by 
attorneys in the case and based 
his decision on a 14-page brief 
written by Smith’s attorneys, 
John Capper of Crawfordsville 
and Edward Dumas of Rens- 
selaer. The motion was backed by 
a 23-page memorandum. 

The lawyers cited 23 alleged 
trial errors in asking for a new 
trial. 

An old argument cited, which 
has been ruled on previously 
many times by several courts, 
was that the Jasper Court did not 
have jurisdiction over Smith to 
begin with. His attorneys have 
argued ever since his arrest in 
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Lexington, Kentucky, that Smith 
was deprived of his standing as a 
juvenile because he was ordered 
returned to Indiana by an adult 
circuit court in Kentucky and not 
a juvenile court. At the time of his 
arrest, Smith was 17 years old. 
.. An error was alleged when 
Judge Kanne denied a motion to 
dismiss the case because of ‘‘lack 
of jurisdiction’ and when he 
ruled Smith was competent to 
stand trial while Capper and 
Dumas argued that the ‘‘ruling 
was contrary to the law and 
evidence presented.” 

The defense attorneys claimed 
the court made an error because 
Judge Kanne personally ques- 
tioned prospective jurors and 
denied the defense’s motion to 
question them, which they 
claimed denied Smith a fair and 
impartial trial. This action, it was 
claimed, prevented challenging of 
jurors by the defense. 

Another error was charged 
when the court ‘“‘refused to dis- 
miss. _members of the jury 
panel who stated upon examina- 
tion that they had either formed 
or expressed an opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the 
defendant. . .by having conversa- 
tion with witnesses, reading 
reports of the testimony or hear- 
ing them testify. 

Error was alleged when Judge 
‘Kanne asked for defense and 
prosecution challenges of pros- 
pective jurors at the same time 
and if the challenge was against 
the same juror, the judge counted 
the challenge against both the 

number of challenges the defense 
and prosecution each had coming. 
The defense team charged that 
Judge Kanne committed another 
error when he denied the defense 
motion to sequester (or confine) 
the jurors during the trial and that 
` the judge failed to give the jury a 
preliminary instruction on the 
defense of insanity before the 
trial started, although Smith had 
entered a plea of insanity. 

Objection was also made to an 
instruction the judge gave the 
jury before the trial began, saying 
it was an incorrect statement of 
law. An error was charged when 
Judge Kanne denied the motion 
of the defense to hold its opening 
statements until the close of the 
prosecution’s case and prior to 
the presentation of the defense 
evidence. 


Objections were also Iédged to . 
the introduction of 25 photo- 
graphs taken at the murder 


scene, saying they “were 
improperly admitted’’ because 
they were ‘‘immaterial, ir- 
relevant, inflammatory, grue- 
some and repetitious.” 

The defense raised objection to 
19 pieces of evidence presented 
by the prosecution, saying there 
was not sufficient chain of 
custody shown, ‘‘creating the 
possibility that these items of 
evidence may have been tam- 
pered with or substituted while at 
that location (the Indiana State 
Police Post at Putnamville).”’ 
Chain of custody is a series of 
testimony by each person 
handling an item of evidence to 
show that it passed from the 
original scene to the courtroom 
without interruption and tamper- 
ing. The ‘same objection . was 
raised in regard to 43 other pieces 


of evidence. _ 
Smith’s attorneys claimed that 


the court was in error when it 
allowed Michael Wright, a 
codefendant, to testify as a 
witness for the prosecution. It 
was claimed that Wright and 
Daniel Stonebraker were housed 
in the same cell in Jasper County 
jail during the trial and they had 
discussed the testimony they 
were to give or had given. 

Capper and Dumas claimed 
that an error was made when the 
court allowed the prosecution to 
get stricken from the record a 
defense witness statement that 
Roger Drollinger ‘‘has influence 
over young people.” The 
prosecution had claimed that 
would be purely an opinion but 
the defense, in their motion, said 
the witness was qualified to state 
such an opinion. 

Another error was claimed 
because the court overruled and 
denied a motion for mistrial 
“based on misconduct of the 
prosecutor during final argu- 
ment.” The incident referred to 
was when Jasper County deputy 
prosecutor Duane Daughtery said 
to the jury “To understand the 
motivation of this crime you may 
have read the book In Cold Blood 
by Truman Capote.” Although 
Judge Kanne did admonish the 
jury to disregard the statement, 
the defense claimed he should 
have granted a mistrial. 
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The defense team claimed that 
five final instructions to the jury 
by Judge Kanne were incorrect 
statements of law and that one, 
while a correct statement of law, 
was ““improperly given by the 
court.” 

The final objection listed in 
asking for a new trial was that 
“The court committed an 
uncorrected error of law occuring 
and properly raised at the trial of 
this cause in that all verdicts of 
the jury are unsupported by the 
evidence in that there is not 
sufficient evidence in the record 
for the jury to make a finding that 
the defendant was proved sane 
beyond a reasonable doubt.” 
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“We-live now on a day-by-day ex- 


istence. There was a time, though, . 


when it was a minute-by-minute ex- 
istence,” said Betty Jane Spencer, the 
sole survivor of a brutal intrusion into 
her families’ home a last St. 
Valentine’s Day. 

She was describing the new lifestyle 
of herself and her husband, Keith, 


since their sons were killed a yeaz ago 


Tuesday. : 

~ Spencer had ee left ens rural 
home near Hollandsburg before four 
young men entered, lined Mrs. 


ae a ee =; 
‘We live now on a. day-by-day k 


ristances -There was -a time, 


though, when it was a aminute-by- 


minute existence, 


Spencer, her son = her husband’s 


three sons on the living room floor and 


fired shotgun blasts at them. The sons | 


all died of closerange shots to their 


heads. Mrs. Spencer was left for dead . 

after she was injured by three shots. | 
Now, almost a year later, Mrs. - 

Spencer talked about the incident and 


how it has affected her life. 
“Of course, we were lucky,” she 
said. “We were so proud of our boys — 


it helps a lot to know that we had good - 


boys. There is no doubt in our minds 
where they are now.” 

“You look .areund and you can 
always see others with worse prob- 
lems,” she continued. “At least. our 


ly: i 
Mrs. Spencer, pointed out some ‘pas 
rents have to watch their children 


suffering as they are dying of some _ 


terminal -diseases.. After seeing such 


cases, she said, “You count you. peri pi 


ings.” aN > hs ) sa M | 
The Spencers’ aires ie sep pa 
change greatly .over the—last year, 


boys didn’t mic tier dieg, pi 
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into the modular home where the 
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. In October, the Spencers moved back j 


t 


murders took place. “There isn't any ` 


place you can go to escape something 
like this — and there’s where our 
memories are,” Mrs. Spencer said. 
They had lived together there since 
May, 1976, when the couple married. 

The hardest part about moving back 


t in was the “quietness of the house,” 
i which she pointed out was not common | 
t when her three teen-age stepsons, 
i Ralph, Reeve and Raymond Spencer, 


and her 22-year-old son, Gregory 
Brooks, had all been home. 


One year ago tragedy hit the small 
town of Hollandsburg in Parke 
County as four young men were 
brutally murdered. The only: sur- 
vivor of the.death scene, Betty 


. Jane Spencer, looks back on the 


murders of her-son and three step-/ 


sons in totiay’s copyrighted TRIB- 
UNE interview. On Page 11 The 
TRIBUNE also presents 8 chronol- 
ogy of the Hollandsburg story, an 
interview with the prosecuting at- 
torney, a look at the public’s feel- 
ings about the incident one year 
later and numerous photographs. ` 


Mrs. Spencer said the living room- 


. kitchen area of the house, where the 


murders occurred, “doesn’t look the 


“same — everything was destroyed.” 
She said when. they- redecorated they 
d intentionally changed. ne oe 


also. 


Already a religious! Berson) Mrs. 
Spencer said the incident has strength- 


` ened her belief in God. She feels there 


is a “purpose” for her since-she sur- 
vived: “I felt sincerely my life was 
saved — it wasn’t saved to be wasted. 


“I know they didn't. intend for me to 


live.” 4 
After the murders, she said shd bad 


.| the choice to “either quit or go on” and 


chose to go on, hoping she could help 


`| others. She said possibly they can help 


though, she-pointed out. “Learning ‘to, =| 
live'' bas been the hardest, she offered... somebody else who bas had a death or 
>" Everything: about « our lives, has' w some type of tragedy will realize u] 
char ged. Our lives revolved-around our~- too can go on.” . 

children. We had to completely change i The opening of their radio station, 
our lifestyle.” Spencer's daughter; WAXI-FM in Rockville, has helped A 
Diane, a college student who lives ' keep the Spencers busy. Mrs. Spencer, | 


to give courage to others — “Maybe 


away hg eee _ is ithe ae childs + who sells advertising for the station, | 


surviving..- vind said they had lived at the station until 


moving back home in October, 7» 


` The station had been planned by the 
entire family before the murders, with 


| 
| 


` -felt “sincerely. my. life was 


wasted. | know they didn’t intend: 


for>me to: live! oe) Dr AKSA 


its operation. Because: of that; Mrs. Ç 
Spencer said there was “not the en-'| 
thusiasm”’ there would have been, be=:i 


» cause “they alla d bave been help- 
` Ing. # S Z= eS i 
` “When we turned on the air; we had | 


eet e ea r one 


° to cry,” she said. “They weren't here f 
to share it with us: But, they wond |) 
| 


have been very disappointed in us if we | 
hadn’t gone ahead.” 
There have been some particularly ! 
hard times to meet over the last year. 
for the Spencers. She said the en: 
couragement and prayers of people all 
over the United States and Canada 
: oe them to make. it through the 
e, ü ee š 
She said they have a large bag full of 
-mail from people expressing their sor-' 
row and offering encouragement. She ' 


x 
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es KEITH & BETTY SPENCER 
-said she used to see notices in rews- | 
. papers and magazines. about peopie | 
-who had probiems, suggesting cards be | 
o she couidn’t understand * 


bo 


those from a total siraiger could | 
>l don't suppose you ever get i 
over the bad times... „Next year 
will be easier’, ` 

help. For “them, though, she said 
“knowing people cared” was of great 


-saved — it wasn'tusaved P-be-1 


“at the very first, I really lost all 
faith in people,” she said; quickly 
adding that her husband was the excep- 
tion. She said the concern expressed by 
others helped her regain that faith, ~ 


"Mrs. Spencer said her first reaction ` 
when arriving at the boys’ funeral and 


-seeing television- cameras, and other 
media: representatives was’ “they're 
making a circus out of our bors’ funer- 
att Later-that day, she said she was 
glad for the coverage when her father, 


who was ill and unable to attend, told - 


-hef hë had-felt better by seeing her on 
' televisions She said’she felt the -cov-’ 
erage also ‘helped their friends 
~elsewhere feel closer. 0 9° e$ it 
"> Tuesday is -a day the'Sp ‘plan 
uto meet when it comes.” She said no 
plans had been made: 7- ' + 7 
+ Over the year, though, she said she 
wes surprised some “things they ex- 
pected to bother them didn’t — and 
other ‘little things did. ` 
“We avoided Christmas like it didn’t 


even happen,” she said, pointing out | 


she was unable to buy any presents. “I 
. couldn't even face it.” - ` 
Showing difficulty in- getting the 
. words out, she said, “AH we could do 
was put grave blankets on their 
graves.” > = - 
“I don't ‘suppose you ever get over 
the bad times,” Mrs. Spencer con- 
cluded. “Next year will be easier.” 


a 
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fi FEF the a 


ds; as memorial 


aJi 178 34, 


<), us to goÀ ahead wh the. iadio 


anniversary of the murders of their four: station. That helps a lot. because 1 kvow 


‘sons. Keith and Betty Spencer are re- 
buildings Me That wes tippet apart, by 
shotgun blasts; in. their, pikolo ted; Parke, 
County home. jf >! A ai "T. 
Since last Valentine's Day — when four 
intruders entered their Hollandsburg- -area 
home and methodically . slaughtered 
teenagers Ralph, Raymond and Reeve 
Spencer and 22-year-old Gregory Brooks 


— the Spencers have spent much of their . 


time establishing a radio station here as a’ 
kind of memorial to the slain youths. 

The station, WAXi- FM, was a longtime | 
family Boal, e Conceive 
their sons, ` 


"Y "We gol. ree Pitan for the station oft iy 


Feb. 23. We had already submitted the aps 
plication prior to the ‘murdets ahd were’ 
awaiting, the license,’ Spencer ‘explained |’ 
in á recent intetview: Tey had helped 
design the station and had been interested ` 
insecing It: become a reality.” 
“This is a kind of memorial to the boys,” 

added Mrs. Spencer, “They would have 


they would have wanted us to continue lo 
get the radio station operative.” ; 
Things were different. however. during 


: the weeks immediately after the murders.. 


; ‘We were concerned about geiting’ the 


Koopia who killed the boys,” said Mrs. 


Spencer, who herself was wounded and left 


for dead by the gunmen. “We didn’t want: ` 
them caught for our own revenge. We ` 


wanted them caught so that it wouldn't 


happen to anyone else. We really wanted 
other people to be protected from phat, 
ha ppened tous.’ 

fih à the help ofii 


Police eventually arrested rid Lb, 


Sh Gar eh ; Drollinger; ¿David -W., Smith, Daniel ' 


Stonebraker and Michael Wright and ihe 
four were convicted and sentenced to lifé 


teens and early 20s — like their victims. 
Bul Mrs. Spencer had to struggle io ease 
‘the psychological pain caused by her 


° memories of the tragic night. 


“Thad to make up my mind when I was 
in, ‘the hospital that I was going to be a, 


useful human being and continue — or 
whether I was going to dwell on the mur- 
ders and continue the way 1 was,” she 
said. ‘When you take Valium (a tranquil- 
izer) like | did, you're just not with it. The 
doctor (however) said my mind must have 
total relaxation, so I agreed I would take 
them to 532 1: 

“We have no bitterficss toward God,” 
Mrs. Spencer continued. ‘‘We don't believe 
He ordered this to happen, but we do think 
He allowed it. We don't know the motive 
behind, the murders. It would be easier if 


we knew why it happened.’ weld He ye 

id ` 4130685 af 2 Bih a 
Spencer, who Tesigned his ma as a` 
Aechnicial for an “‘Afdfanapolis , television® 


g. 


š Station to devote his time to the Fad ven: 


` terms for the crime. The four were in theif 7 ture, continues to look to the future, + 


f IA Wwe hope that Somebody has eat, 


“something from what has ha ppened to us,” 
he said. “Hopefully somebody, someone, 
‘will think about what has happencd to us: 
and maybe do something different in 
raising their child or children.” 
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Hovondsburg tragedy 


Chronology of yea yea 


one year later... 


By ROB ALLEN 
Tribune Staff Writer 

Tuesday marks the one-year 
anniversary of one of the most 
tragic and publicized incidents 
in many years: the shotgun 
slayings of four Hollandsburg 
brothers on St. Valentine’s 
Day, 1977. 

Teen-age brothers Ralph, 
Reeve, and Raymond Spencer 
and their 22-year-old step- 
brother Gregory Brooks died 
from shotgun blasts to the 
head. Their mother, Betty Jane 
Spencer, herself wounded three 
times, lived to describe the four 


killers and later testify to their ! 


guilt. 
The ordeal leading to the | 
convictions of the shotgun 


slayers covered 312 days. A | 


brief chronology with the high- 
light events follows: 

eFeb, 14 — At approximately 
12:30 a.m. four intruders enter 
the Spencers home, lined the 
five occupants on the floor, shot 
at all five and killed four. Law 
enforcement authorities were 
contacted at 12:50 a.m. 

eFeb. 16 — Composites of 
three sPopects are released to 


On the eve of the one-year anniversary of the four tragic 
murders that took place near Hollandsburg, The TRIB- 
UNE presents this in-depth look at the event and its 
aftermath. A copyrighted interview with Betty Jane 
Spencer, survivor of the murder scene, is on Page 1. 


set up east of Raccoon Lake. 

eFeb. 17 — The funeral for 
the boys is conducted, with 
burial at a cemetary near 
Rockville. 


*March 4 — The investiga- 
tion for the killers is said to be 
at a “standstill” by Indiana 
State Police Captain Stan Ken- 
ny. 

*March 6 — Twenty days 
since the slayings, the in- 
| vestigation takes its first ‘‘op- 
timistic” turn, Kenny telis 
newsmen. 


eMarch 7 Danie] R. 
Stonebraker, 20, Darlington, is 
arrested in connection with the 
Hollandsburg murders. War- 
rants are issued for three oth- 
ers, Roger C. Drollinger, 23, 
Waynetown; Michael W. 
Wright, 21, Crawfordsville; and 
David W. Smith, 17, Wingate. 

eMarch 10 — Stonebraker 
makes first court appearance 


in Parke County. 

eMarch 11 — Wright is ar- 
rested in Santa Clara, Calif., by 
FBI agents. He had been work- 
ing at a filling station for a 
week. 

eMarch 18 — Wright has his 
first court appearance before 
Parke Circuit Judge Earl M. 
Dowd. Drolliger and Smith are 
said to be in Florida. 

eApril 1 — Smith is arrested 
in Lexington, Ky. The 18-year- 
old was reported by railroad 
employees who found him wan- 
dering near a train yard there. 


eApril 11 — Drollinger sur- 
renders to FBI agents in Indi- 
anapolis. Claims he is innocent. 
Smith has first court ap- 
pearance. 


eApril 13 — Drollinger has 
first first court appearance. 
Courtroom jammed, 
courthouse lawn filled and 
armed guards on roof tops as he 


is read his charges. 

eSept. 22 — A Blackford 
County jury finds Drollinger 
guilty of all four counts of first 
degree murder after deliberat- 
ing one hour in Hartford City. 

Oct. 13 — A Jasper County 
jury finds Smith guilty of all 
four counts of first degree 
murder after deliberating two 
and one-half hours in 
Rensselaer. 

Oct. 17 — Drollinger sen- 
tenced to four life terms in 
prison. 

eOct. 27 — Smith sentenced 
to four life terms. 

eNov. 7 — Wright pleads guil- 
ty to one charge of first degree 
murder and guilty to three 
counts of second degree murder 
in Daviess Circuit Court. 

eNov. 17 — Wright sentenced 
to two life terms and two 15-25 
year terms. 

eDec. 5 — Stonebraker 
pleads guilty to one charge of 
first degree murder and guilty 
to three counts of second 
degree murder in Decatur 
Circuit Court. 

eDec. 22 —Stonebraker sen- 
tenced to two life terms and 
two 15-25 year terms. 


ONE OF FOUR — One of four of the shotgun-blasted bodies of 
the sons of Keith and Betty Jane Spencer is removed from 
family’s modular home near Hollandsburg before daylight 


GRIEVING PARENTS — Keith and Betty Jane Spencer are 
pictured at the funeral of their sons last Feb. 17. Standing room 
only was left in the church as hundreds of Parke County 
residents attended the services to pay their respect to the boys 
and express their sympathy to the family. The funeral 
procession to the cemetary stretched for several miles. 


hours on Feb. 14. Mrs. Spencer, who was injured in the 
intrusion into her family’s home, had gone to a neighbor’s home 
for help and was taken for hospitalization from there. 


Suen 


THRASHER — Indiana State 
Police Detective Sergeant 
Byron Thrasher helped 
spearhead the murders in- 
vestigation. Hours of work re- 
sulted in the four arrests. 


HECK — Loyd Heck, detective 
sergeant with the Indiana State 
Police, was one of the first on 
the scene last Feb. 14 and as- 
sisted in heading up the in- 
vestigation. 


STANDING GUARD — One of the Spencer family’s dogs stood 
guard over the home while it was empty for several months 
| after the family’s four sons were killed early St. Valentine’s 
Day morning. Betty Jane Spencer, wife of Keith Spencer. was 


l Ç : he 


the only survivor of the incident; she was left for dead after 
being shot three times. Her husband had just left for work when 
the incident occurred. The Spencers moved back into their 
home last October, saying it is where their “memaries” are. 
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Hanner would ‘do nothing differently’ 


By COLLEEN SIMS 
Tribune Staff Writer 
Reviewing his part in the Hollandsburg murder cases, Parke 
County Prosecutor Clelland Hanner said he would do nothing 
differently now than he did in the conviction of the four 
Montgomery County young men charged with the murders. 
Two of those persons, Roger Drollinger, 24, Waynetown, and 


s David Smith, 18, Wingate, were found guilty through court 
~ trials and were sentenced to four life terms in prison. 


The two others, Michael Wright, 22, Crawfordsville, and 
Danie! Stonebraker, 21, Darlington, were sentenced to two life 
sentences and two 15 to 25 year sentences after plea bargaining 
with the prosecutor in return for testimony against the other 


s two defendants. 


Hanner said he feels “there is not much difference in the 


| sentences since there is no death penalty now anyway.” 


The plea bargaining “saved Betty (Betty Spencer, the sole 
survivor of the murders) from going through it again,” he 
added. 

The general feeling in the Parke County area, though, is that 
the penalties provided under law are “not stiff enough” 


> Hanner reported. 


“Many feel they all ought to be hung,” Hanner said. “Or, 
have the same kind of treatment they gave the boys — they 


Y | didn’t spare them their lives.” 


Teenage brothers Ralph, Reeve and Raymond Spencer and 


~ their stepbrother, Gregory Brooks, 22, were shotgunned to 


death after the intruders lined them, along with Mrs. Spencer, 
Brooks’ mother and the-Spencer.boys’ stepmother, face down 
on the living room floor in their rural Hollandsburg home 


~~ shortly after midnight last St. Valentine's Day. 


Hanner said. as the anniversary of the murders approached, 


_ “As far as Í know, somebody still mentions it (the murders) 


every day.” 


He said there is more talk usually about the time when some 
action has taken place, such as a motion for appeal. A motion 
for correction of errors in the Drollinger trial is set for hearing 
in the Blackford Circuit Court at 2 p.m. April 28. 


There has been considerable discussion about the cost of the 
trials and upkeep for the prisoners, all charged to Parke 
County. All costs have not been filed with the county auditor’s 
office yet, but Hanner estimated total costs could be about 
$100,000. He pointed out there has been significant differences 
so far in the costs for the defendants who plea bargained as 
opposed to the defendants who were tried. 


Hanner has received widespread’ acclaim for his part in the 
successful prosecution of the four accused of the murders, 
‘Anyplace I go, that’s the first thing mentioned’” Hanner said. 


He also has received a large amount of a mail from people 
all over the country, congratulating him on the convictions and 
expressing appreciation for a job well done. In some of the 
letters, the writers said they wished Hanner could be the 
prosecuting attorney for their counties, also. 


The Hollandsburg murders marked the second consecutive 
year in which Hanner, classified as a parttime prosecutor, 
received publicity for handling a murder case, Just 13 months 
before, the rural county also had the murder of a mother and 
her small son, for which Hanner successfully convicted the 
woman’s husband for hiring the murders and his friend for the 
actual murders. 

The events of the last two years have changed the people 
around Parke County, according to Hanner. Although some of 
the fear has eased over the year, “‘everybody’s a suspect 
anymore,” he said. 

But, Hanner doesn’t think the people are worrying about 
more such incidents now that another year has passed: ‘‘The 
people have decided we've had our share for our lives.” 


 — 
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Slayings still on people’ s minds 


By ROB ALLEN, 
COLLEEN SIMS 
Tribune Staff Writers 

Though it’s been a year since it happened, the brutal slayings 
of four Hollandsburg brothers is still very much on the minds 
of people in the Parke County community and those who had 
a hand in shaping the tragic story’s outcome. 

“It was number one in the tragedy sense,” remembered Loyd 
Heck, the Indiana State Police detective who, along with Byron 
Thrasher, was assigned the case from the beginning. “It also 
brought the biggest satisfaction in the end result. In the 25 
years I’ve served, this was the most gratifying case to close.” 

Heck said the anniversary of the shotgun slayings had 
occurred to him. ‘You can’t help but remember it everytime 
you look at a calendar.” he said. “We worked around the clock 
to crack the case.” 

Cooperation from other law enforcement agencies and the 

: press was cited by Heck. ‘‘You (the press) kept it in the public 
eye.” he said, “until we got the right call.” 

Parke Circuit Judge Earl M. Dowd, who presided over 
arraignments of the killers who were later sentenced in other 
courts, had similar thoughts. “You couldn't oversensationalize 
this case,” he said. “It was the worst such incident this 
community has had to face.” 

All four murderers, Roger Drollinger, David Smith, Michael 
Wright and Daniel Stonebreaker, were venued out of Parke 
County. ‘‘So I was not as involved in the outcome as the police 
and prosecutors,” Dowd said. 

Asked if the incident will have a lasting effect on the 
Rockville community he commented, ‘‘There is no doubt. It 
will be remembered for years to come. Ours is a close, small 
community. When something like that happens, it's like a 
neighbor or friend for us.” 

Gary Winn. the Parke County Deputy Sheriff who was the 
first to see Betty Jane Spencer. the boys’ mother, after the 
shootings, also remembered it well: “You can’t help but think 
about it — something as bad as that.” 

Winn said, although the investigation continued for several 
weeks after the murders without an arrest, he was sure the 
murderers would be apprehended: ‘‘In something like that, you 
can't give up for the sake of the people out here.” 

The deputy, who had only started on the department on Feb. 
2, pointed out the cooperation from the community in other 
matters has increased since the murders. “If something 


Moves... we know about it.” he said. 
Winn said he feels like he believes many other Parke County 


residents feel — that the law does not allow for those convicted | 


of the murders to be given the “penalty deserved.”’ 


Although they feel that way, Winn said he never worried that ` 
any of the residents might try to do anything to those arrested ` Ë ` 
for the murders. He said, “We've got good peaple in this | 
. I don’t think the people in this community would 


community.. 
ever have stepped over bounds,” 


You didn’t have to be involved in the case to be PA by É 


it. “It was just a nightmare,” a woman in the Parke County 


Recorder’s Office said. “It will be a tragic memory for our | 


community for years to come.” 


The woman said people still talk about it. “It wags a terrible, Bs 


terrible thing. In as little a community as this ome, it has to 
have an effect.” 


About the convictions of two killers and plea bargained ` 
agreements for the two others she said, “Most feel it had to be 
that way. They’ve got them off the streets — at least for ` 


awhile.” 

In a final comment, the woman said, “It’s on the minds of 
everyone as we get close to the day. No one wit have to be 
reminded of the anniversary here.” 


À waitress at a small cafe across the street from Parke Ë; 


County Courthouse where the four were arraigned could 


remember too. ‘I started working here last year on the day — ; 


Feb. 14,” she said. She remembered running tb the cafe's 
windows on the arraignment days to ‘‘see what they looked 
like.” 

She remembered Stonebraker’s parents ate in the cafe and 
it was the topic of conversation for weeks. 

She remembered a young man with long hair and a beard that 
the waitresses were afraid to serve. “He got his hair cut and 


beard shaved the day the composites came out,” she said. “He É 3 


just couldn't take it.” 


And she remembered the sadness. “Right now that’s about | 


all the people are talking about,” she offered. “How sad it is | 


that they — Mr. and Mrs. Spencer — have to go through the E 


memory of it again this year.” 


Another man, who called the incident a “terrible deal,” may L | 
have pointed to the heighth of the tragedy when mentioning 


what he remembered most. “It was done for mo reason,” he | 
said, “They just: picked out. the hoya at random and shot ` 


them.” 


š : ; 
WORKING AT WAXI — Keith Spencer, who had just left for 
work a year ago when four shotgun-toting young men killed his 
three teen-age sons and stepson and injured his wife in their 
home, works now at running WAXI-FM. The license for the 
station had been applied for before the murders, with plans for 
the whole family to participate in its operation. 


KEEPING BUSY — Betty Jane Spencer, the only survivor of 
the early morning intrusion in her family’s home, keeps busy 
now with the radio station she and her husband operate, WAXI- 
FM. She said the radio station has helped her to get out among 
people over the last year since she sells the advertising. 
House of Photography 
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Roger Dı Drolli 


HARTFORD CITY, Ind. 
(Special) — Convicted mass 
murderer Roger Clay Droll- 
inger is scheduled to begin his 
appeal process here Friday 
when Blackford Circuit Court 
Judge Bruce Bade conducts a 
hearing. 


Friday’s session is scheduled 
to discuss a motion to correct 
errors in Drollinger’s murder 
trial last year. 


Drollinger, 25, Waynetown, 
was convicted of directing the 
mass execution of four Parke 
County brothers and shooting of 
their mother who also was left 
for dead, but recovered to testi- 
fy against Drollinger and three 
other assailants. Drollinger 
willbe brought to Hartford City 
for the hearing from Michigan 

ity State Prison. 


Drollinger was convicted of 
pur counts of first degree 


bee Pace on ae 12, } 
after a 12-day jury trial. He was 
sentenced to four life prisons 
terms on Oct. 17. He was 
charged with being the leader 
of a gang of Montgomery Coun- 
ty men who raided the rural 
Parke County home of Ray- 
mond, Ralph and Reeve 
Spencer and their half-brother 
Gregory Brooks during the 
early-morning hours of Feb. 14, 
1977. 


Drollinger’s convicted ac- 
complices were David Smith, 
Daniel Stonebraker and 
Michael Wright, all of whom 
were found guilty and are serv- 
ing four life prison terms. 


Drollinger’s court-appointed 
attorney, Michael Conway of 
Indianapolis, claimed his client 
had not received a fair trial 
because of unfavorable pre- 
trial publicity. The attorney 
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also accused the press of favor- 
ing the prosecution, primarily 
handled by Parke County Pros- 
ecutor Clelland Hanner. 

Judge Bade refused a request 
to sequester the jury during the 
trial, instead quizzing each 
juror about publicity before 
each day’s session. 

Sixteen news organizations 
have been subpoenaed for 
Friday’s court session. They 
include Fort Wayne Journal- 
Gazette; Fort Wayne News- 
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Sentinel; Hartford City News- 
Times; Muncie Star; Muncie 
Evening Press; the Marion 
Chronicle-Tribune: WWHC Ra- 
dio, Hartford City; WRTV tele- 
vision, Indianapolis; Indian- 
apolis Star; Indianapolis News; 
WPTA television, Fort Wayne; 

WISH television, Indianapolis; 
WKJG television, Fort Wayne; 
WANE television, Fort Wayne; 
WOWO radio, Fort Wayne, and 
WPTA television, Fort Wayne. 


Drollinger has been moved to 
a segregated cell at the state 
prison since he was believed to 
have been involved in an escape 
plot. Warden Jack Duckworth 
described Drollinger as a ‘‘se- 
curity risk”. 


Conway, Drollinger’s princi- 
ple attorney, was paid $8,091.55, 
while his assistant, David Ford 
of Hartford City, received 
$3,781.50. 
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Bills also have been paid for 
the other defendants. Court ap- 
pointed attorneys for Smith 


were paid $11,031.55. Smith's | 


attorney, John Capper of 
Crawfordsville, received $9,000 
plus $2,031.55 for expenses. Ed- 
ward Dumas of Rensselaer, an- 
other attorney for Smith, re- 
ceived payment of $3,500, plus 
$127 expenses. 


Stephen Trueblood of Terre 
Haute, defense counsel for 
Wright, was paid $3,666.50. 


Total attorney fees for the 
trial now stand at $28,039.55 
with one bill yet to be paid. Don 
Gibson of Veedersburg repre- 
sented Daniel Stonebraker, but 
has not submitted a bill. The 
same attorney also represented 
Benjamin Woody in the Norton 
murder trial in 1976 and has not 
submiited a bill for that work 
either. 
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Drollinger back in 
eked IGS Fila Crip 
fo overturn conviction 


HARTFORD CITY, Ind. 
(AP) — Roger Drollinger, con- 


victed of killing four Parke 


County youths, returns to court 
today as attorney Michael Con- 
way of Indianapolis tries to win 
a reversal of his client’s convic- 
tion on four counts of first- 
degree murder. 

Conway has asked Judge 
Bruce Bade for a full hearing in 
Blackford Circuit Court on his 
motion to correct errors he 
claims were committed in 
Drollinger’s trial last Septem- 
ber. 

Drollinger, 24, of Way- 
netown, was convicted in the 
Feb. 14, 1977, shotgun slayings 
of four young Hollandsburg 


| brothers. He and three other 


defendants are serving life pris- 
on terms for their roles in the 
crime. 

In his motion, Conway said 
the jury was unduly influenced 
by news coverage of the case 
before and during the trial. He 
said Bade’s refusal to sequester 
the jury is grounds to have the 


HARTFORD CITY — 


Roger 


convictions reversed on appeal. 

Rather than sequester the 
jurors for the duration of the 
three-week trial, Bade daily 
admonished them not to read, 
view or listen to news accounts 
of Drollinger’s case. At the 
start of each day’s proceedings, 
the judge asked each juror if he 
had witnessed any trial news, 
and every response was 
negative. 

At Conway’s request, the 
Blackford court subpoenaed 
eight newspapers, six television 
stations and two radio stations 
for copies of their coverage of 
the trial. He will use that in- 
formation as evidence to sup- 
port his request for a new trial. 

Conway cited 11 other al- 
leged errors in the trial, includ- 
ing Bade’s refusal to grant 
Drollinger a change of venue. 
The case had been transferred 
to Bade’s jurisdiction from 


court 


to other courts because defense 
attorneys felt the emotional at- 
mosphere in Parke county 
made it impossible for their 
clients to receive a fair trial. 

Drollinger, who is being seg- 
regated from the general prison 
population at the state prison in 
Michigan City because officials 
there said they learned he was 
planning an escape earlier this 
year, will be brought here for 
the hearing. He was convicted 
in the shotgun slayings of 
Gregory Brooks, 22, and his 
teenaged stepbrothers, Ralph, 
Reeve and Raymond Spencer. 

He was described as the ring- 
leader in the killings and when 
Bade sentenced him, he said he 
would recommend that Droll- 
inger never be granted clemen- 
cy. 


Parke County, where the | 


slayings occurred. 
The trials of the other three 
defendants were also assigned 


D rollinger’s bid denied | 
Vea UMA PLgramunity Aifairs File 
to overturn convichigon ` 


9 1978 


questered during the trial tọ protet Ç 


Lrollinger's bid to overturn his convic- 
tion in the Parke County murders of four 
young men was denied Friday in Black- 
ford Circuit Court. 

Judge Bruce Bade, after a 25-minute 
hearing, rejected all defense motions. 

Drollinger, 24, of Waynetown, was 
convicted in the Feb. 14, 1977 shotgun 
slayings of four Hollandsburg brothers. 
He and three other defendants are serv- 
ing life prison terms. 

Drollinger's attorney, Michael Con- 
way of Indianapolis, said his client's 
conviction on four counts of first-degree 
murder should be reversed because of 12 
errors in last September’s trial. 

The hearing included testimony from 
Sherman Goldenberg, a newsman from 
the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette who 
covered the trial. He testified about 
hearing jurors talking with friends dur- 
ing the trial, but said he never heard 
them discuss the trial. 

One of Conway's major contentions 
was the jury should have been se- 


them from publicity. He had the court 

Subpoena eight newspapers, six tele-' 
vision stations and two radio stations to 

show their coverage of the trial. 

_ Conway also testified during the hear- 

ing, describing long lines of people who 

Stood outside the courthouse because of 

the interest generated by the trial. 


The trial was conducted in Hartford 
City after being moved from Parke 
County on a change of venue. 

Conway said he wasn’t surprised 
Judge Bade rejected the motions. How- Ç 
ever, he said the hearing was necessary 
to move his appeal to the Indiana Su- 
preme Court. 

Drollinger was brought to the hearing 
from the state prison at Michigan City. 

Drollinger was described as the ring- 
leader in the killings of Gregory Brooks, 
22, and his teenaged stepbrothers, 
Ralph, Reeve and Raymond Spencer of 
Hollandsburg. Two others charged in the 
crime testified against him. 


Z Ce PA PATA A//2S VS 
Peake Parke Cotinty’ s seventh 

š 2 murder in three years came at 10 
a.m. Tuesday, April 4, when a 
March 24 shooting victim died at | 
Community Hospital in In- 
dianapolis of massive internal 
bleeding. 

Dead is a former Parke County 
resident, Robert E. Stewart, who 
was visiting in the Rosedale area 
at the time from Texas. The man 
accused of that shooting is still at 


large. 


ROBERT E. STEWART 


| The county’s first murder in 
T more than 50 years came in 
— = January of 1976 when Christine 

T and four year old Brett Norton 
>, were stabbed at their Rockville | 
» home in an insurance collection | 
| scheme. Then in February of 1977 | 
lall the male members of the | 
‘Keith Spencer family were | 
| shotgunned to death at their 


L is also the possibility of an eighth 


lay as many suspect. __ 


home near Hollandsburg. There |” 


| murder, if the missing Mary Beth 
“Pixie” Grismore has met with ` 


ø \ne 


A family spokesman said 
Robert Stewart died after heavy. 
internal bleeding filled his lungs. 
He had been operated on 
Saturday to tie off one of the 
body’s two main arteries sup- 
plying the brain. Following the 
operation he suffered a stroke, 
considered common in such cases | 
since half the brain’s blood] 
supply is cutoff. The spokesman 
said he did respond slightly after 
the operation. 

The incident began on March 24 
in southern Parke County, 
shortly after noon. Stewart was f 
originally from Coxville but had 


T | moved to Texas to take a job as a 


construction worker. In Austin he 


| met 25-year-old John J. Breeding 


and the pair came to Parke 
County in Breeding’s Toyota on 


March 22. 
Stewart and Breeding met 24- 


i year-old Jerry Morlan of 
~ Rosedale around noon that 
Friday. Morlan was an 


acquaintance of Stewart’s. The 
trio got into Breeding’s car and 
drove out of Rosedale, going 


* where Morlan. directed them. 


Morian had just been released 
from prison in February of this 
year after serving time for car 

theft. He had also been charged | 

with forgery in 1976 but the case 
was dismissed. 


Breeding ‘reportedly had a 
large sum of money with him and 
there was also a bag of 
marijuana in the car. The three | 
headed down State Road 59 when | 
Morlan allegedly pulled a 
revolver and told the other two he | 
wanted the money. He reportedly 
instructed Breeding to keep 
driving and that he would take 
the money, dump the two, and 
then leave the car on down the 
road somewhere. 

Breeding reportedly handed 
over $600 from his wallet to 
Morlan. The three continued 
down SR 59 until they came to a 
road leading to the Fallen Rock 
area and turned as instructed by 
Morlan. 

As they drove down the gravel 
road they came to a tree across 
the road which apparently fell | 
during the ice storm which had 
recently struck the county. 
Morlan reportedly told Breeding 
to back the car up and turn it 
around in order to get off the 
blocked road. 

Breeding told police he pulled 
into the driveway of the Mike 
Boswell residence. But, he said 
he intentionally drove off the 
driveway in order to get the car 


_ stuck. 


The trio was unsuccessful in 
their attempt to free the car from 
the mud and Morlan and Stewart 
walked up to the Boswell home to 
ask for assistance, wanting a 
chain in order to free the bogged 


down ca~. They talked to the | 


Boswell’s young children who 
were home at the time. _ 


As the pair started back to the 
car, there was a scuffle as 
Stewart apparently tried to get 
Morlan’s gun away from him. At 

this point, Breeding was still 
| standing by the car. In that 
scuffle, Stewart was shot in the 
base of the neck, supposedly by 
1 Morlan. Stewart fell seriously | 
wounded in the Boswell’s yard. 

Morlan then reportedly ran 

back to the car and grabbed the l 


‘| bag of marijuana and fled to the 
“nearby woods. The bag, with the 

) marijuana still inside, plus the 
keys to the Toyota were found in 
the woods by State Police in- | 
vestigators. 

Breeding went to the Boswell 
house and told the children to call 
for help. Stewart was taken to 
Clay County Hospital in Brazil by 
the Parke County Emergency 
Ambulance Serivce. | 

Stewart seemed to respond to | 
initial treatment in Clay County | 
but on Thursday, March 30, his | 
condition worsened with internal | 
bleeding and he was rushed to | 
Community Hospital in In- 
dianapolis. 

The family spokesman said © 
Stewart’s esophagus was shat- |) 
tered by the bullet and while the 
two main arteries in the neck 
were entact, many smaller veins 
were destroyed. He also suffered 
from intense toxic poisoning. 

Doctors did not remove the 
bullet and were not quite sure 
where it had lodged. One In- 
dianapolis doctor said he felt the 
bullet was larger than the .22) 
caliber type which police 
originally thought Stewart was 
shot with. 


Victim’s Death Raises | l: 


Zí 


Told, 
| weighing 140 pounds. The wanted 


Murder Toll To Seven ` 


Police feel that Morlan =s left 
the area but will eventually be 
apprehended. He was originally 
charged with robbery. Parke 
County Prosecutor Clelland 
Hanner said Tuesday morning 
that he would file murder 
charges against Morlan, now that 
Stewart has died. The charges 
would come under the new In- 
diana Penal Code which could ` 
bring the death penalty. Or, if 
convicted, Morlan could also 
receive a 40-year sentence with 20 
years added for ‘Aggrivating | 
circumstances” or ten years | 
deducted for ‘mitigating cir- 
ecumstances”’. 

Morlan is described as 24 years 
standing 571 and 


man has blue eyes, blonde hair 
and is fair complexioned. 
Stewart was born in Indian- | 


: apolis on November 14, 1956 and 


attended Shakamak High School. 
Although he did not move to 
Parke County until 1972, he had 
spent every summer with his 
grandmother in Coxville since 
1959. He had also lived in 
Jasonville and Terre Haute. 

He moved to Austin, Texas in 
November of 1977 and became a 


construction worker for Tips Iron 
Mand Steel Company there. 


Survivors include his. parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stewart of 
RR 2, Jasonville; two sisters, 
Mrs. Geraldine Market ` of Ü 
Montezuma and Cathy Stewart at | 
home; and two brothers, David of |} 
Austin, Texas and Jerry at home. | 
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Media Subpoenaed ( 


Errors In D a 


Sixteen news okana 
have received subpoenas for an 


_ April 28 hearing in Blackford 
- Circuit Court at Hartford City on ` 
a motion to correct errors in the ` 
= murder trial of 
_ Drollinger. 


Drollinger was convicted of | 


_ first degree murder on Sep- 


» jury trial. 

„received four life. prison terms | 
_ for the shotgunning of Raymond, 

< Ralph, and Reeve Spencer and 


= tember 12, 1977 after a 12-day | 
On October 17 he ` 


their half-brother Gregory 


— Brooks in the rural Hollandsburg | 


home the early morning hours of 
February 14. Drollinger’s ac- 
complices, David Smith, Daniel 
Stonebraker, and Michael Wright 
were also found guilty of those 
murders and received life terms. 


ROGER DROLLINGER 


Following the trial, 


Drollinger’s court 
attorney, 
Indianapolis, said his client did 
not receive a fair trial because of 
the publicity given the 
proceedings by the news media. 

Conway stated last September 
that the trial ‘‘almost became a 
circus. It was a cross between 
Sam Sheppard and. Charlie 
Manson and Barnum and 
Bailey.” Conway charged that 
Judge Bruce Bade allowed the 
‘press to create too much 
“Courtroom hubub” and per- 
mitted them to use tape recor- 
ders and place 
microphones. He also said some 
reporters came and went out of 
the courtroom while testimony 
was being given, disturbing the 


appointed 


legal process. 


ff ty 


Roger C. F 


== Muncie Star, the Muncie Evening 
the Marion Chronicle- | 


Michael Conway of | 


extra ` 


The Indianapolis 


prosecution, led by Parke County 


“attorney | 
accused the press of favoring the ` 


Prosecutor Clelland Hanner, in ` 


their coverage and ‘“‘lost track of 
Droliinger’s presumption of 
innocence.” He 


“Jurors go home to their families 
who read all of this.” 

Conway had asked Judge Bade 
to sequester the jury, that is to 


confine them as a 
movements and contact with 
other people could be strictly 
controlled. However Judge Bade 
ngus used the request. Instead, he 

asked a series of five questions 


! ne the jurors ena to I 


the 


urtroom: asking them 


case and that they had not 
discussed it with anyone, Conway 
told reporters that “The in- 
convenience of sequestering a 
jury as opposed to the defen- 
dant’s rights were just over- 
whelming.”’ 


The press - newspapers, radio 
and television - filled more than 


added that ` 


group ` 
throughout the trial where their ` 


swear that they had not re ad or H k 
Fa `ari rd news accounts abou it the | 


25 percent of the courtroom’s | 


seating capacity. 


The 16 news organizations 
subpoenaed for the April 28 
hearing were those who had 
audiences in the Hartford City 
area. They included the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette, the Fort 
Wayne News Sentinel, the 
Hartford City News-Times, the 


Press, 
Tribune, WWHC radio station in 


Hartford City, WRTV television 


j station of Indianapolis, the In- 
dianapolis Star, WTHR television 


station in Indianapolis, the In- 


dianapolis News, WPTA 
television station in Fort Wayne, 
WISH television station of In- 
dianapolis, WKJG television 


n Motion To Correct 


Drotlingér’ S Murde r Trajl m4 +, ps 


station in Fort Wayne, “WANE 
television station in Fort Wayne, 
WOWO radio of Fort Wayne and 
WPTA television station in Fort 
Wayne. 


Normally a motion to correct 
errors usually takes the form of 
legal briefs prepared by at- 
torneys which are studied by the | 
circuit court judge. Conway, 
however,» requested an open | 
hearing and Judge Bade granted 
that request. 


In the meantime, Drollinger 
has been moved to a segregated 
area of the Indiana State Prison 
at Michigan City. According to 
warden Jack Duckworth, 
Drollinger was involved in a 
possible escape plan in February. 
The convicted murderer was 


moved on February 9, although | 


news of the action was not 
revealed until last week by the 
Indianapolis Star. 

Duckworth said that in 
‘February there had been “some 
talk” that Drollinger might be ` 
planning an eae The. warden 
said | nothing | tail 
reported, but | hte 
; the inmates 


I rth to 
Drollinger “di l ; 
to the other prisoners” and ad- ` 
mitted this might have been the ` 
extent of any escape plan. ; 

Duckworth said he felt it best to 
move Drollinger to an ‘‘ad- 
ministrative segregation area” 
under tight security. “We just felt ` 
it was in the best interests of the 


prison -admunistration and of 


Drollinger that we placed him in 
administrative segregation,” the 


| warden said. 


The warden said the 24-year- 
old Drollinger was a “security 
risk,” based on ‘accumulated 
information.” 

In administrative security, 
Drollinger and 30 to 40 other 
inmates are closely supervised. 
They remain in the unit until 
administrators of the prison 
decide they are no longer 
security risks. 

Duckworth added that the 
move was made to “minimize 
Drollinger’s chances of escaping 
or committing any violence while 
in the institution.” The warden 
did not elaborate on the 
statement any further. 
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leads For 


| Michael 
dianapolis, attorney for con- 

S victed mass murderer Roger 
Drollinger, says he might not be 
able to meet the 90 day deadline 

f for filing an appeal for his client 
| with the Indiana Supreme Court. 

| Conway is trying to have 
Drollinger’s conviction in the 
Hollandsburg murder case 
reversed. 

Drollinger was convicted of the 
shotgun slaying of Raymond, 
Reeve and Ralph Spencer and 
their stepbrother Greg Brooks in 
February of 1977 by a Blackford 
Circuit Court jury at Hartford 

| City. He is serving four life 
sentences for his part in the 
murders, as are his three ac- 
i complices. 

Drollinger lost on his motion to 
correct alleged errors in his 
September 1977 trial. Judge 
Bruce Bade overruled the motion 
at a hearing April 28 in Hartford 
City. Conway said he had ex- 
pected the adverse ruling. but it 
was a step that was necessary 
before an appeal could be made 
to a higher court. 

Conway argued that Judge 
Bade had refused to correct 
errors in the trial, that pre-trial 

| publicity jeopardized a fair trial 
| for Drollinger and that the judge 
should have sequestered, or 
isolated, the jury as the defense 


req PSLCO. 


rollinger’s Attorney ` 
Extens 


wt. 
Conway of In- 


| Parke 


Li ira EWR 
ion 


Conway. said the large volume} 
of material on which he will base 
the appeal probably cannot be! 
assembled by the 90 day deadline 


set for such action. He said he © 


would request an extension and 
then predicted it may be a year or 
more before he could get the case 


| before Indiana’s Supreme Court. J 
During the April 28 hearing, | 


Conway brought a mountain of 


| newspapers and broadcast tapes 
| into the courtroom to show media © 
coverage of the trial. He also} 
brought Fort Wayne Journal- © 
| Gazette 
| Goldenberg to the 
Í testify. 
Goldenberg told the court that | 


Sherman 
stand 


reporter 


the jurors had mingled with the 


restrooms and refreshment area 


of the courthouse. Goldenberg f 


testified however that “nothing 
wrong” was heard and that 
jurors were not talking about the 
case but usually the weather and 
other such subjects. 

Under cross examination 

Prosecutor 


asked the 


County 
Clelland Hanner 
reporter if it were not true that 
Goldenberg could only speak for 
the men’s restroom and not the 


to E 


crowd during the trial when court |) 
was not in session - in thes 


T audiences would 


e reporter conceded 


| women s. 
| that fact. 
Goldenberg was asked if he 
heard any juror discussing 
anything they heard on radio or 
television that was not said in the 
courtroom and he said no. 
Conway, who also called 
himself as a witness, said he did 
not hear jurors discussing the 
trial either. The Indianapolis 
attorney did introduce 437 
newspaper articles and broad- 
cast tapes from media whose 
include the 


Hartford City area. All of this 


material will go to the Indiana 
Supreme Court. 
Drollinger was flown from the 


prison at Michigan City to the 


Muncie airport and then brought 
to Hartford City under heavy 


police guard. While in court, the 


guard detachment included 
“Doc”, the Warren County police 
dog. 

Drollinger held a short press 
conference prior to the hearing. 
For the court action he wore his 
normal long hair style, dark 
glasses, and a blue work shirt 
over a blue T-shirt. He had on 


brown boots with heels and flared 
5 jeans. 


The convicted murderer told 
the small press contingent there 
for the hearing that he did not get 

<a fair trial because of too much 
publicity and because he could 
not bring out all he wanted to. He 
again contended that the police 


did not prove the dog killing 
“episode and did not check the 
š clothes he wore that night. 


Asked if he had thought about 
the crime, Drollinger said he had 
and wants to get out of prison “as 

isoon as possible.” He said he 
ould not have done it, but after 
all the questions he began to 


wonder if he had. 


Asked about the reported 
prison escape plot he was ac- 
cused of being part of, Drollinger 
said there was “nothing to it.” He 
said the prison administration 
just wanted him locked away 
from the others because of their 
worry over threats reported 
“from the outside”. He said there 
were rumors of a “contract” 
(agreement to kill) on him. He 
insisted that he had no trouble 
getting along in prison and the 
escape story was “a bunch of 
bull.” He insisted that prison 
officials put him in segregation to 


3 protect him. 


Drollinger told newsmen his 


p wife Kathy and children were 
F “all right” and she and his 
| parents visited him often. 


prison following the hearing. 


Drollinger was returned to the 


| 
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t T dead. 
; “It was a thrill kill. They had | 
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rit 
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Drollinger’s 
‘fun’ killing 


reminiscent ` 


Manson 


1 
By DAVID J. REMONDINI o/s 


STAR STAFF WRITER 
Hollandsburg, Ind. — Inside 


her family’s double-wide mobile | 


home in rural Parke County, 
Betty Jane Spencer was finish- 
ing some sewing at the kitchen 
table on an icy February evening 
10 years ago. 


Her husband, Keith, had just 


left for work and her son | 

stretched out on the couch. Two § 

f of her stepsons got ready for bed 

»~ as she waited for another step- 
> son to return from his job. 


It was the night before Valen- 


tine’s Day and Mrs. Spencer 
chided one of the younger boys 
about how many valentine cards 


T the girls at school would ‘give 
"= him the next day. 


Riy Lurking outside the isolated P” 
© house, four young men in a rent- | 

~ ed Oldsmobile were checking 

` their shotguns and plotting a 

>» chilling crime that would shock 


the nation. 


Before the four finished their í. 


horrible work. the four young 
men inside the house would be 


Mrs. Spencer would be left for 


done just about everything ex- 


tective Loyd W. Heck, who led 


the investigati 


The random, apparently mo- 
tiveless slayings would horrify a 
nation and draw worldwide at- 
tention. Mrs. Spencer would live 


and become a powerful catalyst | 


for recognition of victims’ rights 
and rater would be nna 
President Reagan at a White 
House ceremony. 

The deaths of her son, Greg- 
ory Brooks, 22, and her three 
stepsons, Raymond, 17, Reeve, 
16, and Ralph Spencer, 14, 
would become known as a mod- 
ern day re-enactment of the 
slayings of seven unarmed Chi- 
cago bootleggers on Valentine's 
Day in 1929. 

Two of the killers, ringleader 
Roger Drollinger. then 23, and 
his ‘first Heutenant,’’ David 
Smith, 17, would be convicted 


and given four life sentences. i; 


A number of factors have ele- 
vated the Hollandsburg slayings 
to an almost mystical plane: the 
fact that they occurred on Valen- 
tine's Day: the lack of any mo- 
gia id than pleasure: and 
court testimony that sv 
the defendants co noo 
ing “Helter Skelter” with blood 

on the refrigerator in imitation of 
mass murderer Charles Manson. 

But more than anyone else, 

Mrs. Spencer has kept the 


golayings directly in the public 
jeye. 


saw four people at work, but all 

f them were enjoying it as much 
as Drollinger. Now they make 
excuses, but they were having a 
fun time having five people in 


"What peoples st ‘know is I 


The other two, Michael Wright, ether control,” recalled Mrs. 


21, and Daniel Stonebraker, 20, | 


pleaded guilty and testified 


_ against the other two. Each re- f 


ceived two life sentences and the 


| promise that they would not be | 


imprisoned with Drollinger. 

As the 10th anniversary of 
the murders approaches, the 
first of the four convicted killers, 
Stonebraker, is preparing for his 
March clemency hearing. 


* 
Despite the 10 years that 


_ have passed, the Hollandsburg 


murders seem permanently 
etched into the state's memory 
banks. 


Spencer in an interview at the 
Rockville office where she runs a 
victims’ assistance center, 

_ Mrs. Spencer's iron- e 
¿termination is rooted- in the 
events of that evening when the 
four men. parked on a gravel 
road outside her home and plot- 
ted death. 


We stopped. Roger started 
talking about killing them, about 
how easy it was, about seek and 


Li 
fk 
us 


-Many remember the story of 


_ how the four killers pumped 11 
shotgun rounds into Mrs. Spen- 


cer and her family as all five lay 
slaughtered cold-bloodedly and | 


neatly in a row on the floor of 
their home. A final blast 


; of cept kill someone. They thought i 
T it wouldn't be any different,” i 
recalled Indiana State Police De- |! 


our killers picked 


_ spent shotgun shells, gathered a 


few items from the home and 


then fled in the rental car anda | 
1973 Ford Thunderbird they ` 
stole from the Spencers. As she Ë 
recovering from the shock of be- 


ing shot, Mrs. Spencer peeked 
out'a window in time to see the 
Thunderbird speed away. 


«I. looked around at the boys 


and said, ‘Is anybody alive?’ No- ` 
- body answered. Then I heard 


this horrible noise and I realized 
it was blood rushing from our 


boys. It's a horrible sound. I ` 


don't know how to describe it. 
Almost like a waterfall. — From 


: T Mrs. Spencer's testimony at 


Drollinger's murder trial in | 


~ Blackford County. 


“Despite the wounds to her 
back and neck, Mrs. Spencer 


ran to a neighbor's home. Sher- | 


iffis.deputies and an ambulance 
arrived. Indiana State Police De- 


| tective Heck arrived and as- 


sumed control of the investiga- 
tion, 
«The following morning, while 


Mrs: Spencer was recovering in 
~ a Terre Haute hospital. Drol- 


linger appeared in court in 
Crawfordsville, where his trial 
for-six narcotics charges was al- 
ready in progress. 

According to his attorney, 
Nile Stanton, Drollinger was 
calm and unruffled in court. But 
within days, composites of the 
four suspects were being pub- 


lished in newspapers and broad- 


x cast on television. Drollinger fled | 


Indiana. 
Stanton, who said Drollinger 


was the only client he ever 
| feared, remembered Drollinger | 
as a “charismatic and magnetic ` 
person” who had a strong influ- | 
ence over the others and seemed | 


sone leaving a lasting impres- | 


sion, ` 


¿ š i Sa — = hs 
“Drollinger wahted to be the | 
John Dillinger of the 1970s. 1 ` 
think he made up his mind | ` 


at's what he wanted to be- ey 
than whee A g | | to the narcotics sentencing hear- 


an anti-hero,” Stanton said. ` 


* 


For the 21 days following the |= 
killings, the task force investi- 
gated every. lead. Mrs.-Spencer ~~ 
and her husband were given 24- ` 


hour police protection and a ‘as 
Parke County “sheriff's radio. 
ee . 


Progress was slow. 


ien, Heck, who is now in 


charge of detectives at the Terre 
Haute State Police post, recalled 
that an informant lead them to 
Stonebraker. 

Under questioning by police, 
Stonebraker confessed to the 
killings and implicated the other 
three. Warrants were issued-for 
their arrests and a nationwide 

$ q N a H e 
manhunt began. By April 11, 
1977, all four were under arrest. 

While in custody at the Mar- 
fon County Jail, Drollinger be- 
came fast friends with an in- 
mate, Anthony Kiritsis, who had 
gained nationwide notoriety just 
a few weeks before when he 
wired a shotgun to the neck of a 
mortgage company executive. 


* 


' knocked her wig off. Thinking ` 
~ they had also killed her, the four ~~ 


Wi = L $ n 

Following his surrender, Drol- 
linger was taken back to Mont- 
gomery Circuit Court in Craw- 
-fordsville, where he had been 
convicted on narcotics charges 
just days after the Hollandsburg 
slayings. Before authorities real- 
ized he was a suspect in the 
murders, he had been released 


| until sentencing on the the nar- | 
| cotics charges. 


Stanton, who would later be- 


| come Kiritsis' attorney after 


Drollinger recommended the 
flamboyant Broad Ripple attor- 
ney to his cellblock friend, went 


ing and recalled fearing for his 


| own life. 


Hundreds of people crowded 
around the downtown court- 
house, Stanton remembered. 

“They were chanting, ‘Kill 
him, Kill him, jail is too good for 
him,’ ’’ Stanton said. 

Ignoring the emotional out- 
rage, Heck and the other detec- 
tives methodically began prepar- 
ing a 500-page, 4-inch-thick 
folder that would form the basis 
of the case against the four sus- 
pects. . 

The task of sending the four 
to prison fell to part-time Parke 
County Prosecutor Clelland J. 


ıı Hanner. 


Hanner, now in private prac- 
tiče in Rockville, is a tobacco- 
spitting country lawyer —- an 
image that hides a shrewd, ag- 
gressive prosecutor. 

“I was a country lawyer and 
a county prosecutor and we were 
faced with these hideous crimes, 
the worst we'd ever seen in the 
‘county. I had a feeling that they 
thought the county prosecutor 
couldn't get the job done. I think 
some of the’ defense counsel — 
the city boys — thought they 
had a pushover," Hanner said. 


secure, you know, telling us how 
to do it, he kept stressing to seek 


and then secure, something be ` 


said he learned in the Army or 
whatever branch he was in and’ 
he made everybody or wanted 
everybody to agree to shoot or 
... be shot. — Testimony from 
Stonebraker at Drollinger’s mur- 
der trial in Blackford County. ` 


Drollinger, who had already’ 
shot and killed a German shep“ 
herd earlier that day to show the 
ease of killing, cut the outside 
telephone lines. He and the three’ 
others kicked in the front atid 
rear doors to the mobile home. ‘ 

They ordered Mrs. Spencer’ 
and the boys to lay on their 
stomachs on the floor. When an= 
other stepson returned from his 
‘job at the Raccoon Lounge, he 
was forced to join them. . at. 

For nearly 30 minutes the 
four young men rummaged 
through the mobile home. Then. 
the fusillade began. 


`< 


Suddenly there was a shot 
fired ... I turned my head and | 


around and he said something, I 
don't know what, and then ke 
said, ‘Oh, God, I'm flying. Ob; 
God, I'm flying.’ And then some- 
body shot him again and I felt 
him die against my body. And 


then they started shooting ev:-' 


erywhere, just shooting every-- 
where. — From Mrs. Spencer's 


trial in Blackford Count 


——— ERED 

f Parke County in 1977 was a 
| quiet community in west-central 
| Indiana. Then as now, crime, 


| especially murder, was rare. 
| Hanner, in fact, had just suc- 
, cessfully prosecuted the county's 


first murder in a half century. 
“It was a shocking tning. No- 


| body here ever locked their doors 


in town or on the farms. Oh, 


| occasionally someone would 


| steal something, but nothing like 


| this. It was more like a night- 
| mare than anything else. It is a 


devil of a thing to do, to kill 
somebody to get your kicks,” 


| Hanner said. : j 
Í| Six weeks before the first trial 


began, Hanner closed his law 
practice. It would remain closed 


| for two years as he and Deputy 


Prosecutor John E. Dowd 
worked on the cases. 


“It was time-consuming and, 


naturally, it was nerve-wracking 
to make sure you didn't blow it. 


! But I had good police investiga- 


tors. Loyd Heck and his asso- 


ciates were the best. But Loyd | 


put it all together. There'd be no 
excuses for any prosecutor who 
knew the law to screw it up,” 
Hanner said. 


* 
Justice was remarkably swift 


in the Hollandsburg case. The | 


trial opened just five months af- 
ter Drollinger surrendered. A 
change of venue was a certainty, 
given the emotional nature of 
the crimes. Because it had the 
same population and rural char- 
acteristics as Parke County, 
Blackford County seemed an ide- 


al location for Drollinger's trial ' 


in the fall of 1977. 

The Blackford Circuit court- 
room in Hartford City is a grand, 
old-fashioned courtroom, with 
high ceiling, murals and polished 
wooden benches. 

Indianapolis attorney Michael 
T. Conway, who had been ap- 
pointed by Blackford Circuit 
Judge Bruce A. Bade as Drol- 
linger's public defender, said the 

scene that year in Hartford City 


testimony at Drollinger’s murder : 
tet 3 


reminded of an earlier time in 
the American justice system. 

“It was like stepping into an 
older period of time. It was like 
the 1920s,"' said Conway, who. 
now predominately practices civ- 
il law in Indianapolis. 

“When I'd object, they'd ei~ 
ther cackle, how! or hiss. The ` 
sentiments of the crowd were 
clear. I was Custer and there 
were a lot of Indians,” Conway. 
said. 

For Conway, who was just. 
weeks away from his 29th birth-.' 
day when the trial opened, his” 
task was formidable. But he. 
planned to argue that the case ` 
against Drollinger was circum-_ 
stantial. 

He hoped to convince the jury. 
that Mrs. Spencer's identifica; 
tion of Drollinger was influenced + 


by television broadcasts of him. 


following his arrest. 

However, the case became ex- : 
tremely difficult when Stone- 
braker and Wright opted to tess 
tify against Drollinger. ç 

“Once they decided to testify. 
Roger Drollinger was done,” add- 
ed Conwav. š net 

Roger ju we were go. 

to porn e chee ‘we was 

ole to athe bo) way 
that he didn't like it. He said, 
‘What if there's little kids ini 
there?’ and Roger said, ‘They'll’ 
have to go, too,’ and then Danny 
said that he didn't think he’ 
could shoot some little kid and’ 


then I told him I didn’t think I | 
could either. — From testimony ` 


of Wright in the murder trial of- 
Drollinger in Blackford County. 


Security for the two-week tr-* 


al was tight. Spectators were 

searched on some days. And ifa 

spec: g left his or her seat, it 
1 


In order for the overflow- 
crowd to be able to hear, two 
speakers were borrowed from a 
local store and were set up outs, 
side the courtroom. But that 
practice was stopped in the 
midst of the trial after enterpris-~ 
ing television and radio reporters 
spliced into the speaker wires 


‘and began broadcasting actyal 


Jurors were shown the grisly 
8-by-10-inch color photographs,, 
which Heck still keeps in a desk, 
drawer. They heard testimony 
from Dr. James Benz, a patholo-° 
gist. And they heard from Mrs. 
Spencer. 

Bade. who still presides in’ 
Blackford Circuit Court, recalled. 
that Mrs. Spencer's testimony, 
was especially moving. 

“After she got through testi-. 
fying. if she had turned to me 
and said he's the one, I would. 
have been put on trial for mur-: 
der. She had half the jurors cry“. 
ing. She had half the spectators, 
crying,” Bade said. 

It took the.jury less than. 45° 
minutes to convict Drollinger on’ 
the first ballot of four counts of. 
murder. At the time, Indiana's. 
death penalty was not an option, 
for Bade. 


. 
t. 


Mr. Drollinger, from the evi-: 
dence presented in court, it's ob-` 
vious to me that the crimes that” 
you have been convicted of com- 
mitting were senseless and bru- 
tal. It is readily apparent that” 
you have no respect for the law’ 
and, worse yet, for the life of- 
your fellow man ... Society” 
must be protected from you at 
all costs. You are a prime exam=. 
ple of why the state needs a` 
death penalty and you can be’ 
assured that if the state did hav 


` a death penalty I would not hesi- 


tate to use it. — Bade's remarks 
at Drollinger’s sentencing hear? 
ing. 282 


Drollinger, who was caught 
attempting to escape from the, 
Indiana State Prison in Michigan, 
City in 1981, becomes eligible. 
for clemency in the summer of 
1992. He has consistently mainz,- 
tained his innocence. 

Smith and Wright are eligible ` 
for clemency in March, but each | 
man waived his opportunity for , 


a hearing. March 1988 is the,” 


next time they can apply for. 
clemency, which can only be 
granted by the governor. 
* : 
Each year the first chill of» 


~ winter reminds Mrs. Spencer of- 
~ the 15-degree evening her sons* 


were murdered. “i 


Each year that passes also 


_ brings Mrs. Spencer closer to the 


day she believes the four mef 
will walk out of prison as free 
men. tS 

“How could the people who 
did such a horrible crime be re- 
habilitated?’’ she asked. “But as 
you know, they'll never spend 
their lives in jail. Noboby ever 
dies in jail. I know someday 
they'll be released. I hope it is 
not in my lifetime. I don't know 
how I'll deal with it. They tried 
to kill me once `` 


pneis A bad memory 


Decade later, Betty 


j a ‘Those who trust in the Lord shall have their 
~~) strength renewed. They shall run and not 


grow weary. they shall walk and not grow 


gett. 


— Isaiah 40-31 
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er has found peace 


Spencer believes she’s not only been denied 
precious family relationships with the boys, 
but also of the opportunity to see them grow 
into men, to marry and have children of their 
own. 


“They didn’t rob us of just our boys. They 
robbed us of four daughters-in-law and 
grandchildren,” she said. 


Spencer's eyes fill and tears spill onto her 


cheeks as she reflects on her loss. She plucks 
a tissue from a box on her desk, wipes the 
moisture from her face and speaks softly, her 


ROCKVILLE — Fresh snow on a cold killed in a bloody massacre in th 
January day covered the walkway leading to _ home. Pe ple were g y f 


a tiny basement office where a petite woman ! 
offers help to victims of violent crime. ee ing days and weel 


She lends them her time and support so that 
they can overcome their emo tOna 

. and reclaim a place in the mainstream of life. 
‘She stands as a pillar of strength to those who 

' aore grown faint and weary. 


` -Betty Jane Spencer understands their 
Jnnermost feelings. 


- Ten years ago next Saturday, Spencer 
Matvivad three shotgun blasts that tore 
through the.upper portion of her body while 
her son Greg Brooks and step-sons Ralph. 
Reeve and Raymond Spencer lay dead beside 
her on the floor of their mobile home near 
mellandeburgy in Parke County. 


~The four boys died from gunshots to the 
‘head fired by four intruders wielding sawed- 
“off. shotguns. The assailants left Spencer for 
dead after the final shot tore a wig off her head 


ounds 


and blew it across as room. . They EENI it 
was her skull. 


Those few moments of intense and terrifying 


violence have brought long-lasting physical 
and mental pain for Spencer, pain for which 
there is no remedy or quick cure. Time doesn’t 
heal all wounds, she said. “There's certain 
times that are pure hell.” 


The 51-year-old woman said her sons should 
be alive to celebrate family birthdays, 
Christmas, and other holidays. And 
Valentine's Day, the anniversary of their 
death, is always very difficult for both her and 
her husband, Keith. 


splice solved ‘the e ki lings. sisthe | Voice quivering. “I'll never have any 


first in a series of repens aboutt n 
sensational crime. 


descendants. I’m the end of the line. No one 
can look at my grandchildren and say, ‘that 
one’s got Betty’s eyes’ or has some feature that 
resembles me.” 


She moistened her lips with the tip of her 
tongue, cleared her throat and spoke of a 
second tragedy that befell her family last year. 
“We've lost two Gregs now.” 


Greg Chapman, husband of her step- 

daughter, Diane, died of a heart attack Aug. 

3. When Chapman became a member of the 
Spencer family, he helped fill the terrible void 
left by the deaths of the four boys. “I've had 
ten years practice [dealing with death], I could 
w with it, but it didn’t make the pain any 
ess 


ntil Feb. 14, 1977, Spencer, her 

husband and their four sons lived a 

carefree life in a remote farming area 

about 2⁄2 miles north of Hollandsburg. 
They felt so safe and secure that the doors on 
their home were never locked. 

On Feb. 13 at about 11:50 p.m., Keith Spencer 
left for work. In less than 45 minutes, four men 
had invaded the home, ransacked it, forced 
Spencer and the boys to lie on the floor of the 
living room and fired their guns at their heads. 

Her jaw tightened and she sat erect. She said 
the intruders seemed to delight in the pain and 
terror they inflicted that night. 

Spencer said after the initial volley was fired, 
one of her boys pleaded for his life. He was shot 
again with a gun held closer to his head. One 
of the intruders, later identified as Roger C. 
Drollinger of Montgomery County, then kicked 
each of the boys and Spencer. He ordered that 
she be shot again. When her wig flew off her 
head from the force of the blast, the intruders 
thought that she was dead and left the house. 

“These people didn’t know me,” she said. “I 
wasn’t their enemy. They shot us for fun.” 

Spencer said as she lay on the floor, Greg and 
Raymond were touching her when she felt them 
give up their lives. But she thought two of her 
sons were still alive. With a towel wrapped 
around her bloodied head she put on a coat and 
boots. “I knew Greg and Raymond were dead 
but I wouldn’t allow myself to believe that 
Reeve and Ralph were dead.” 

Outside the fresh snow reflected light from 
the starry sky, and Spencer was frightened 
when she made her way more than a quarter 
uf a mile to a neighbor's home. Inside Harold 
Escue’s house, Spencer called police at 12:50 
a.m. and gave them the location of her home. 
She was coherent until police arrived. “Then 1 
fell apart,” she said. “One policeman asked me 

what happened, and I told him ‘I don’t want to 
talk about what's up there.’ ” 

Minutes later, Spencer went into shock. She 
paced in a circle outside her neighbor’s home 
reciting “Mary had a little lamb; its fleece was 
white as snow.” 

The next day at Union Hospital in Terre 
Haute a police artist worked with her for more 
than four hours making composite pictures of 
killers. 

Her descriptions were vivid because, she said, 


she used those horrifying minutes to etch the | 


face of each intruder in her mind. 


“Their eyes — I knew they couldn’t change ` 


their eyes; so I memorized them,” she said. “The 
doctor had me heavily sedated, but I couldn’t 
forget how they looked,” she said. 

Two days later — and still sedated — Spencer 
and her husband, flanked by police, attended 


their sons’ ioint funeral services. 


“God doesn’t control man’s reasoning, Spencer 
said, and he didn’t send tragedy to her doorstep. 
She said the men who killed her sons knew 


right from wrong. “The victim doesn’t choose to ` 


be a victim, but the criminal chooses to commit 
‘a crime.” 

Spencer contends that atonement for sins can 
come only when people become accountable for 


their acts. And she points out that none of the” 


four convicts have taken responsibility for the 
killings. Wright and Stonebraker blame Droll- 
inger, not themselves, she said. Smith and 
Drollinger have never admitted their involve- 


ment. “It’s a common denominator that 


criminals have,” she said. 

The sentences imposed on each killer is a 
penalty for the crime committed and has 
nothing to do with forgiveness. “When Jesus 
forgave the man on the cross next to him, he 
didn’t say, ‘You don’t have to take your 
punishment.’ He still died.” 

Spencer said her emotional wounds began to 
heal more quickly when she began to help other 
crime victims. The question of why shes alive 
and her sons are dead doesn’t haunt her 
anymore. “I can’t have my kids over for dinner 
every Sunday, but that doesn’t mean Sunday 
has to be a horrible day. I can do something for 
somebody and feel good.” 


he Spencer home doesn’t resemble the 

double-wide mobile where their sons 

_ were slaughtered, although it’s the same 

© structure. It has been renovated inside 

and out. Still, many people don’t understand 
why they live there. 

“It’s where the boys died but it’s also the place 
where they lived. There’s one bad memory and 
a million good ones,” she said. 

A lilac bush that Raymond Spencer helped 
her plant still stands outside the home. It was 
about a foot tall when he helped her set it in 
ia earth. Now it’s grown to more than 10-feet 
tall. 

“Every time it blooms I bring sweet smelling 
lilacs into the house. Then I see Raymond’s 
smile and thoughtfulness,” she said. 

Only one of the four boys was her biological 
son, but she loved them all equally. “They were 
special kids — every one of them. No matter 
what they’ve done to us, the memories of our 
boys can never be taken away from us. You don’t 
get over this, you only learn to cope with it. You 
learn how to live with it.” 


In following days and weeks, her mind 
became an emotional rollercoaster. She first felt 
anger at the men who committed the crime, 
anger at a system and society that allowed it 
to happen, and anger at God. 

And she toiled with the unanswerable 
question of why she was allowed to live — 
almost miraculously — when four others, four 
who she loved so dearly, had to die. 

“I had to justify every breath that I took,” she 
` “Then I learned it was okay for me to be 
alive.” 


each other. They were both dealing with 
their own sorrows. She said coping with 

_J a child's death is worse than the death 
ofa parent. When you lose a parent, your spouse 
is there to comfort you, she said. 

The cemetery became her refuge. She oc- 
casionally wandered through the graveyard and 
noticed the markers of many children buried 
there. She said it inspired her to go on with her 
life. “It reminded me that many other people 
had suffered as I had,” she said. “When things 
got tough Pd go sit on the boys’ grave markers 
and tell them how I felt. Then I'd feel better.” 

A burning rage inside Betty Spencer, a rage 
which cried for justice, gave her strength to help 
police identify four Montgomery County men — 
Roger C. Drollinger, David W. Smith, Daniel R. 
Stonebraker, and Michael: W. Wright — as her 
sons’ killers. Her test against Drollinger 


and Smith was instrumental in getting the two 
convicted of four counts of first-degree murder. 

Stonebraker and Wright later pleaded guilty 
to one count of first-degree murder. and three 
counts of second-degree murder. 

When the trauma of the trials was over, 
Spencer had to deal with the reality that her 
boys would never come home again. Her days 
were filled with loneliness. Ralph was 14 years 
old when he died and, she said, still needed a 
mother’s touch. “I was lost without them. I 
didn’t have anybody to mother anymore.” 


he last ten years have brought much 
|; [ ' change in the Spencers’ lives. Before the 


S pencer and her husband couldn’t comfort 


slayings, Spencer said she didn’t have 

ÆW. strong feelings about anything. Her 

world revolved around the boys, her husband 
and her sales job. 

On Feb. 13, 1978, a year after the murders, 
Spencer told The Terre Haute Tribune, “I felt 
sincerely my life was saved — it wasn’t saved 
to be wasted. I know they didn’t intend for me 
to live.” 


A year later, in 1979, she helped found 
Protect the Innocent, a lobbyist group for 
victims’ rights. Now she’s the director of Protect 
the Innocent Victims Advocate Foundation, 
which serves an eight-county area in west- 
central Indiana. Her work with these organiza- 
tions led her to the White House in 1983, where 
she met President Reagan and watched him 
sign a proclamation designating Crime Victims 
Week. 

Spencer said that until two years ago 
criminals had most of the rights. “Now victims 
have the right to be notified in advance of all 
parole hearings of the person or persons who 
injured them. Because my boys lived and died 
these laws were changed.” 

The work she’s done with victims and both 
organizations who support them has given her 
an excellent education, she said. She sym- 
pathizes with the families, parents and friends 
of criminals, whom she also classifies as 
victims. 

Parents, she said, are victimized over and 
over by the actions of their children. “You don’t 
stop loving your child because they committed 
a crime. I 

Spencer claims that a criminal's parents may 
suffer from worse pain than the agony she has 
experienced. “When your child is dead, there's 
nothing more that you can do but hurt. A 
criminal’s parents don’t know what to expect 
next. I know the status of my children and I 
know Ill see them again some day, but not on 
this earth.” 

Spencer made no attempt to fight back the 
tears that welled in her eyes. She wept openly 
for a few minutes, then spoke of her greatest 

fears. Three of the killers — Stonebraker, 
Wright and Smith — are each eligible for a 
clemency hearing this year. They aren't eligible 
for parole because they all received life 
sentences. 

If they are ever released-from prison, Spencer 
fears they will seek her c nd finish the crime 
they committed 10 years ago. She said shel 
testify against Stonebraker, who is already 
scheduled for a March hearing. ` 


Stonebraker says he has become a Christian | 


during his incarceration and Spencer is con- 
cerned that religious groups may try to 
influence the outcome of his clemency hearings. 
She said the goal of these groups is to convert 
criminals to Christianity, and the criminals 
know this is a method that could shorten their 
sentences. 

Spencer says Stonebraker may be a born- 
again Christian, or he may be a con artist, only 
God knows for sure. And she resents the 
religious groups that spend so much time 
catering to criminals. “The religious community 
is always there for the criminal, but seldom 
there for the victim,” she said. 


Th 


e Feb. 14, 1977 — Four Parke 
County brothers, Gregory Brooks, 
22, Raymond Spencer, 17, Reeve 
Spencer, 16, and Ralph Spencer, 
13, are lined up face-down on the 
floor of the mobile home in which 
lived near Hollandsburg and were 
shot to death by unknown in- 
truders. Betty Jane Spencer, 
Brooks mother, survived two 
shotgun blasts but was left for dead 
and later ran to a neighboring 
home for help. The slayings become 
known as the St. Valentine’s Day 
massacre, named after the in- 
famous Chicago gangland slayings 
48 years earlier. 

è Feb. 15 — Investigators work 
from an Indiana State Police com- 
mand post set up at Hollandsburg 
and State police Superintendent 
John T. Shettle promised the 
murder investigation will take 
precedence over all matters until 
the killers are captured. 

e Feb. 16 — Sketches of three of 
the four murder suspects made by 
a police artist based on descriptions 
given by Betty Jane Spencer, the 
sole survivor. The sketches are 
released to news media and 
published nationwide. 

e Feb. 17 — Rockville businesses 
closed and more than 800 people 
attended funeral services for the 
four victims. 

è Feb. 18 — State police Capt. 
Stan Kenny said there are few 
clues and no motives for what he 
termed “a petty theft coupled with 
senseless killings.” 

e Feb.20 — A reward fund 
established in Parke County re- 
aches more than $5,000. 

e@ March 8 — Acting on a tip from 
an informant who was interested in 
collecting the reward money, police 
visit the home of Daniel R. 
Stonebraker, 20, of Darlington in 
neighboring Montgomery County. 
He is taken to the Crawfordsville 
jail, where he confesses to his role 
in the killings. 

@ March 9 — Stonebraker re- 
peats his confession to police and 
implicates three other Montgomery 
County citizens: Roger C. Droll- 
inger, 23 of Waynetown; David W. 
Smith, 17, of Wingate and Michael 
W. Wright, 21 of Crawfordsville. 
Warrants are issued for Drollinger, 


# 


Hollandsburg Chronology 


Composites: Police sketches of murder suspects were made 
from descriptions given by survivor Betty Spencer. 


Smith and Wright, whom police 
believe have fled the state. 

e March 10 — Information given 
police by Daniel Stonebraker leads 
a rural area near Shades State 
Park in northeastern Parke Coun- 
ty. Three sawed-off shotguns 
believed to be the murder weapons 
are found. Linda L. Claycomb of 
Crawfordsville, who was arrested 
by police in Daytona Beach, Fla., 
admits that Drollinger and Smith 
traveled there from Indiana. She 
says they fled before the FBI took 
her into custody. 

e March 11 — Suspect Wright is 
arrested by FBI agents in Santa 
Clara, Califorina. 

èe March 17 — Wright waives 
extradition and is returned to 
Parke County. 

e March 18 — Four first-degree 
murder warrants were read to 
Wright by Parke Circuit Judge 
Earl Dowd. 

@ March 31 — Smith, the 
youngest of the four murder 
suspects, is arrested by police in 
Lexington, Ky. 

e Apri] 8 — After Fayette Circuit 
Judge L.T. Grant in Lexington, 
Kentucky, refused to delay Smith’s 
return, he was brought to the 
Parke County Jail. 

e April 11 — The nationwide 
manhunt for Drollinger ends when 
the suspect surrenders to FBI 
agents in Indianapolis. Before his 
arrest, he conducts:a press con- 
ference in the office of his attorney, 
Nile Stanton. In the television 
interview, he proclaims he’s inno- 
cent of any involvement in the 
mass slayings. 

e April 13 — Under heavy police 


guard Drollinger makes his first 
appearance in Parke Circuit Court 
and is formally charged with four 
counts of murder. ; 

e April 18 — Judge Earl Dowd in 
Rockville the agrees Drollinger’s 
murder trial should be moved to 
another county. Later that day, 
Dowd travels to Montgomery 
Circuit Court at Crawfordsville, 
where he was serving as a special 
judge, and sentences Drollinger to 
48 years in prison on four drug 
charges unrelated to the 
Hollandsburg murders. 

e@ April 26 — Daviess Circuit 
Court in Washington is selected as 
the site for Wright’s murder trial. 

è April 27 — Smith’s request 
that the site of his trial be moved 
from Parke County is granted. 
Also, Blackford Circuit court at 
Hartford City is chosen for Droll- 
inger’s trial. 

è April 29 — The Indiana 
Supreme Court rules that the 
state’s death penalty is unconstitu- 
tional, making it impossible for 
Parke County Prosecutor Clelland 
Hanner to seek the death penalty 
for the accused Hollandsburg 
killers. 

e May 17 — Jasper Circuit Court 
in Rensselaer was selected for 
Smith’s murder trial. 

è June 17 — The Decatur Circuit 
court at Greensburg was picked as 
Stonebraker’s trial site. 

e Sept. 6 — Jury selection begins 
in Blackford Circuit Court for 
Drollinger’s trial. 

è Sept. 7 — Smith enters 
insanity plea in Jasper Circuit 
Court at Rensselaer, where his 
trial is to begin Oct. 3. | 


e Sept. 21 — Four guilty verdicts 
to first-degree murder are returned 
against Drollinger after the 
Blackford County jury deliberates 
only one hour. 

è Oct. 3 — Jury selection begins 
for Smith’s murder trial in Jasper 
Circuit Court in Rensselaer. 

e Oct. 13 — Smith is found guilty 
on four charges of first-degree 
murder after a Jasper County jury 
deliberates two hours and 10 
minutes. 

e Oct. 17 — Blackford Circuit 
Judge Bruce Bade sentences Droll- 
inger to life in prison for each of 
four counts of first-degree murder. 

® Oct. 27 — Smith sentenced to 
four life terms in prison by Jasper 
Circuit Judge Michael S. Kanne. 

e Nov. 7 — Wright, who testified 
against Drollinger and Smith at 
their trials, pleads guilty to one 
count of first-degree murder and 
three counts of second-degree 
murder. 

e Nov. 17 — Daviess Circuit 
Judge James R. Arthur sentences 
Wright to two life terms in prison 
and two 15- to 25-year terms in 
prison after accepting the defen- 
dant’s guilty plea. 

e Dec. 5 — Stonebraker, who also 
testified against Drollinger and 
Smith, also plead guilty to one 
count of first-degree murder and 
three counts of second-degree 
murder in Decatur Circuit Court. 

e Dec. 22 — Decatur Circuit 
Judge John Westhafer orders 
Stonebraker to serve two life 
sentences and two 15- to 25-year 
sentences for the murders. He is 
the last of the men to be convicted 
and sentenced in the mass slay- 
ings. 
e Feb. 14, 1987 — Ten years after 
the St. Valentine’s Day massacre at 
Hollandsburg, Drollinger main- 
tains he is innocent of involvement 
in the murders and remains at the 
Indiana State Prison in Michigan 
City and is considered a security 
risk because of failed escape at- 
tempts. Stonebraker, Wright and 
Smith are at the Pendleton re- 
formatory. Stonebraker is 
scheduled for a clemency hearing 
in March. 
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Second of a series 

ROCKVILLE — Parke County citizens still cry 
out for vengeance nearly 10 years after four young 
men were massacred in their home near 

_Hollandsburg. 

he peace and tranquility of residents’ serene, 
country lifestyle was shattered by the execution- 
style slayings. 

Fear gripped the entire community for more than 
three weeks after unknown assassins gunned down 
Keith and Betty Spencer’s four sons on Valentine’s 
Day in 1977. Graphic details of how Ralph. 
Raymond and Reeve Spencer and their step- 
brother, Greg Brooks, died caused the normally 
calm inhabitants to become overpowered by fear. 
For weeks, there were no known suspects and police 
had no evidence to determine if the murderers were 
local or transients. 

Area merchants sold large quantities of ammuni- 
tion, firearms and security locks. People who had 
never fired a gun became gun-owners. 

Handgun sales definitely picked up, especially to 
rural residents, recalls Bernard Giacoletto of 
Giacoletto’s Sporting Goods in Clinton. 

Mostly, it was because people were scared. “It 
was a hell of a way to have to sell a gun,” he said, 
“but that’s what happened.” 

A reward fund grew rapidly. When it reached 
nearly $6,000, an informant gave police informa- 
tion that led to the arrest and eventual conviction 
of Daniel Stonebraker, 21. of Darlington; Roger C. 
Drollinger, 24, of Waynetown; Michael Wright, 22, 
of Crawfordsville; and David W. Smith. 17, of 
Wingate. 

It was several hours after the slayings before 
county residents learned of the quadruple murder. 

Shelly Clark Jackson of Dana, who knew Reeve 
Spencer, remembers that day “like it was yester- 
day.” A 15-year-old Montezuma High School 

student at the time, the carefree days of her youth 
_ were destroyed by a television newscast telling of 
the Hollandsburg massacre. 

She didn’t want to believe that Reeve and his 
brothers were dead. Her young mind wasn’t ready 
to deal with the reality of the gruesome situation. 

Before the murders, Jackson counted herself 
among the hundreds of students in Parke and 


surrounding counties who felt safe and protected ` 


while at home with their parents. 
Like the Spencers, Jackson’s parents never 


altered small. 
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-secure tña”dodrirt0 their home. “We were raised 
in a small town.” she said. “We knew everybody in 
the community and trusted them. To see a whole 
family taken out like that is overwhelming.” 

Afterwards, parents panicked and became 
paranoid about the security of their children, afraid 
both for the children and for themselves. 

They grew close and united for a common cause 
— protection. They policed their neighborhoods for 
strangers. Their children were never unattended. 
_ Jackson began fearing that her future extended 
from late spring until the end of summer when she 
returned to school. 

Before her friend’s death, she slept soundly and 
dozed through the loudest noise. Today, she’s a 
light sleeper and the slightest sound or movement 
awakens her. The quality of life changed for her and 
everyone she knows. “I’m always looking over my 
shoulder,” she said. 

Jackson’s greatest fear is that the four murderers 
may receive clemency and be released from prison. 

Stonebraker and Wright both profess to have 
embraced the Christian faith and Jackson claims 
Stonebraker is using religion to gain his freedom. 

“1 know someone from a church group who visits 
with Stonebraker,” she said. That person believes 
the convicted murderer is a born-again Christian, 


should be forgiven by the community for his sins 


and released from prison. 

But Jackson fears that, once freed, Stonebraker 
would run afowl of the law again. “If somebody like 
that is out and free, you wonder if anybody is safe 
and people shouldn’t have to live with that fear,” 
she said. 

The horror lives on even for children who were 
too young to remember the ghastly slayings, but 
who grew up with stories about what their parents 
and grandparents believe was the most abominable 
crime committed in the Wabash Valley. _ 

Youngsters here face Feb. 14 with mixed 
emotions. One 14-year-old Rockville girl is looking 
forward to getting a box of candy and a card from 
her beau, but the Valentine’s day mass murder is 
also on her mind. 

The girl, whose tawny hair falls in soft waves and 
curls and frames an oval face, first learned about 
the multiple slayings from her mother. She 
appeared uneasy talking about them. 

Her friends don't want to believe that the same 
thing could happen to them, she admitted. “Some 
of us talk about, it once in a while, but we don’t like 
to think about it much.” 

Spencer's home became the target for the 
slayings simply because it was there. ` 


‘Fhe murders were planned 
cording to court testimony, Dealt 
inger und his gang vowed they 
would kill every human inhabiting 
a home selected along the route 
4 traveled that night, 
a -Phyllis Snodgrass believes an 
unfortunate twist of fate caused 
the Spencers to lose their sons, She 
and her husband, Clyde, live 2Y, 
“miles west of the murder site, Had 
Drollinger driven west instead of 
east, she says, her family probably 
«would have been the victims, ` 
The thrust of this disasterous 
event played havoc with her emo- 
tions. Snodgrass, a former 
_ “schoolmate of Keith Spencer, was 
. afraid to stay home alone or go out 


` by’ herself ight..Her sh 

. bought two new fock ae a 

- of their home an kept a loaded 
w IL. , 


at 
: gun handy. ` Ov 


"I didn't even like to let the dog 
out ra .” she said. Every 
dodh hat had always been att 
locked to welcome family and 
friends were secured. It wouldn't 
have been safe for a stranger to 
come to a door in that 
neighborhood, she said. 

Country life has never been the 
same for Snodgrass. "We're more 
careful now.” 

Another family, who lived east of 
the Spencer home, never spent 
another night in their house after 
the killings. 

Obsessed with fear, they re- 
turned only during the day until 
that house was sold. They now live 
in Georgia, 

Others don’t want to be re- 
minded of the monstrous crime ` 
they are attempting to block out of 
their minds. “I don’t know nothing 


about it and I don't want to talk 
about the Hollandsburg killings,” 
one rural Rockville woman said 
through a closed door. 
Her grumbling was  uudible 
outside the house. “They're drag- 
ing that stuff up about those 
follandsburg murders,” she said. 


“Why don't they just forget it?” 
The impact the masa alyings 
e 


Thad on this county won't soon 
forgotten. Although a warm 
welcome is extended to tourists 
who visit the picturesque coun- 
tryside and towns via marked tour 
routes, rural folk are leery of 

‘intruders who travel the secluded 

areas at night. They are prepared 

to deal harshly with anyone who 
threatens their neighbors or kin. 
Keith and Betty Spencer’s 
children were the victims, but most 
citizens feel this abominable crime 


was committed against the entire 
community. 

Hundreds of people flocked to the 
town square when each suspected 
killer was brought before Circuit 
Judge Earl Dowd. It was more than 
curiosity that made them maintain 
that vigil. Formerly peace-loving 
people discussed forming a 
vigilante group to lynch the murder 
suspects when each made his 
initial court appearence. 

Their outcry for justice was not 
appapacd when Indiana law 
abolished the death penalty before 
the murder trials. 

Today, that same feeling prevails 
among many residents, although 
the four murderers are each serv- 
ing life sentences in prison. 

A local man who requested 
anonymity said he’d still like to see 
each killer shot. He paused to spit 


tobacco juice from the wad tucked 
into his jaw before continuing. 
“They ought to do to them just 
what they did to those kids; line 
‘em up, make 'em beg for mercy, 
and let 'em watch while somebody 
mows ‘em down, one at a time.” 

The man adjuated a tan cap that 
covered graying hair. His 
weathered skin tightened against 
an angular jaw. A gun that he 
pa und kept loaded by his 

edside 10 years ago is still there 
waiting for any unwelcomed guest, 
he said. 

“They killed four of our kids and 
turned this county upside down 
and now they want out,” he said. 
His eyes narrowed, he squared his 
shoulders and stood erect. “We 
ain’t going to stand for that. No sir. 
Ons people here still want ‘em 

ead. i : 
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Third in a series 


ROCKVILLE — Police began one of the 
most extensive murder investigations ever 
conducted in the Wabash Valley 10 years ago 
when they were summoned to a 
Hollandsburg home where four youths had 

murder scene was so horrid that 
seasoned police investigators were sickened 
when they viewed the bodies. 

Then-state police Superintendent John T. 
Shettle gave this murder investigation 
priority over all other matters. More than 50 
officers worked vigorously gathering 
evidence and information that eventually led 
to the arrest of four Montgomery County 
residents: Roger C. Drollinger, 23, of 
Waynetown; David W. Smith, 17, of Wingate; 
Michael W. Wright, 21, of Crawfordsville: 
and Daniel R. Stonebraker, 20, of Darl- 
ington. 

Nothing at the scene indicated who killed 
Greg Brooks and his three step-brothers, 
Raymond, Reeve and Ralph Spencer. The 
four bodies were the only evidence. 

But by the time then-Parke County 
Prosecutor Clelland Hanner went to trial, 
police had collected 105 pieces of evidence 
against a quartet of killers and prepared a 
500-page report. 

ISP Trooper Frank L. Turchi received a 
radio dispatch Feb. 14, 1977, that sent him 
to Keith and Betty Jane Spencer's home in 
a remote area near Hollandsburg. He was 
the first policeman at the crime scene. The 
house was dark and the back door was 
standing open. 

Vith only a flashlight beam to illuminate 
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the darkness, the 24-year-old policeman 
viewed the ghastly sight. “It was like 
walking into a nightmare. It bothers me to 
talk about it.” 

Turchi wasn’t a novice. He had worked on 
murder investigations in the South Bend 
area for two years before being reassigned to 
the Terre Haute post. He said the grisly 
display in the-Spencer home was almost 
unbearable. 

The bodies of four youths were lying side 
by side, face down, with their hands behind 
their backs on a blood-soaked carpet. The 
ceiling and walls were spattered with human 


Tribune-Star file photo 


Convicted: Barney Thrasher, Loyd Heck flank Drollinger en route to court. 


tissue and blood. “After that ld wake up at 
night and sit up in bed,” Turchi said as he 
nervously toyed with a pen. “It was an 
unbelievable experience for all of us.” 
When Turchi drives by the Spencer house 


today, he breaks out in a cold sweat. His. 


mind frequently replays the first few mo- 
ments when he walked in. ; 

“The kids were normal from the neck down 
but those shotgun blasts just blew their 
heads apart,” he said, clenching his fists 
until his fingers turned white. 

ISP Commander of Investigations Stan 
Kenny and Investigators Loyd Heck and 
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tigation 


Byron “Barney” Thrasher worked night and 
day to break the case. 
Jem Stateler was the ISP crime scene 
technician. He said in his 25 years of police 
work, it was the worst crime to hit the 
Wabash Valley. “No doubt about it, nothing 
compares to Hollandsburg — a family was 
piped out.” 
he technician was on the job more than 
24 hours that Valentine’s Day. He prepared 
the crime scene photos and then accom- 
panied the bodies to Indianapolis where a 
pathologist worked 8 to 10 hours doing 
autopsies. “I’ve been to a lot of autopsies but 
never where you had four from the same 
crime,” he said explaining that his whole life 
changed that day. “You put a gun a little 
closer to your bed and think a lot. It was 
scary.” 

The murderers were only about eight to 10 
miles away when they realized someone had 
called for help. Their car was equipped with 
a police scanner. They were puzzled because 
Betty Jane Spencer and her four sons were 
believed to be dead. A 

She survived by playing dead after the 
force of a shotgun blast tore a wig off her 
head. Bleeding, she ran to a neighbor’s hon ° 
for help. 

Heck, now ISP district coordinator. of 
investigations, said Wright told him they 
listened to the police calls. “That’s why they 
got rid of the evidence,” he said. A watch and 
calculator taken from the Spencers and the 
murder weapons — three shotguns — were 
among the items discarded along county 
roads. 

Later, Wright removed the police radio 
from the vehicle and took it home with him. 
He told Heck he’d monitored the police 
conversations throughout the night. ; 

“They wondered how we found out about 
it so quickly,” Heck said. a 
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Police immediately set up a 
command post at Hollandsburg. 
They followed every lead and 
telephone tip. Eighteen days after 
the pings they were still baffled, 
perplexed, and without evidence. 

A reward fund established by 
Parke County citizens had grown 
to nearly $6,000. Composite pic- 
tures of the suspects made by a 
police artist with the help of Betty 
Spencer were repeatedly printed by 
news media. The police got a brea 
during the 20th day of their 
investigation. 

’ A confidential informant was 
motivated by the reward. That 
paries said Daniel R. Stonebraker 
new a lot about the Hollandsburg 
murders. 
The investigation moved to 


Three of the four entered the 
mobile home while the fourth, 
whom Stonebraker identified as 
Drollinger, was expected to cut the 
telephone lines and disable the 
vehicles. They taunted and ter- 
rified the five occupants for at least 
30 minutes before the killings 
began. Eleven shotgun blasts later, 
four young men were dead. Their 
mother lay bleeding next to them. 

Citizens here and in adjoining 
counties were shocked, horrified 
and scared when they learned of 
the mass slaying. 

“More gun permits, firearms, 
ammunition and locks were sold 
then than any other time in the 
history of this county,” Heck said. 
He said citizens and police 
breathed a sigh of relief after the 
Montgomery County men were 
identified. 

Wright was arrested by FBI 
agents in California, Smith in 
Kentucky and on April 11, 1977, a 
nationwide manhunt for Drollinger 


and another vehicle pulled in 
behind her car. Four masked men 
threatened her. One was armed 
with a shotgun. They took her 
purse and fled. 

A day later, Cy Kunkle of 
Wallace was forced off the road at 
Parke County’s Grange Corner by 
three bandits. One of those masked 
highwaymen held a shotgun on 
him while the others stole his 
wallet. 

Forty-eight hours before the 
bloodbath at Hollandsburg, a 
Veedersburg couple was held at 
gunpoint in their home. Pat 
Chrisman and his wife were robbed 
by two men and a youth. They were 
forced to lie face down with their 
hands behind their backs while 
their home was ransacked, 
telephone wires were ripped out 
and the tires on their cars were slit. 

The masked bandits stole $27 
and a shotgun that was later 
identified as one of the 


only an hour before returning four 
guilty verdicts. 

Smith was next. Jurors de- 
liberated two hours and 10 minutes 
and also returned four guilty 
verdicts. 

Drollinger and Smith each re- 
ceived four life sentences. 

Wright and Stonebraker testified 
against their two friends, admit- 
ting their guilt. Through plea 
bargains, they received two life 
sentences and two 15- to 25-year 
sentences for one count of first- 
degree murder and three counts of 
second-degree murder. 

Hanner became a celebrity here 
and in surrounding counties. Peo- 
le from coast to coast sent him 
etters. Some are still in his file. “I 
was the country hick who chewed 
tobaccy, but everywhere I went | 
they knew who I was,” he said, 
recalling his courtroom victories. 

Police believe Hanner’s skill and 
knowledge as a county prosecutor 
was a prime factor in getting 
Drollinger and Smith convicted. 

Heck said Hanner was the best 
prosecutor for the case. “He 
presented that case to the jury in 
a language and way they could 
understand what the police in- 
vestigation revealed.” 

Three of the killers are eligible 
for clemency hearings this year. 
Drollinger, who first served time 
for a drug conviction, must wait 
until 1993 for his clemency hear- 
ing. Stonebraker’s is scheduled in 
March. P: 
. Heck and Hanner both oppose 
any of them ever being freed. 

Hanner is convinced he could 
have gotten the death penalty for 
each of the four killers. They 
escaped the death penalty because 
it was ruled unconstitutional in 
Indiana on May 6, 1977, prior to 
the trials. 

“They probably should have all 
gotten the chair,’ Hanner said. 


Crawfordsville and every citizen 
who knew Stonebraker was ques- 
tioned. On March 8, after Heck 
questioned Stonebraker for 15 


minutes, the suspect began to cry. 
Stonebraker wanted to know 
what would happen to the people Hollandsburg murder weapons. 
‘who committed those murders, The string of robberies was a ended. He gave himself up to the 
- Heck said. “He gave us a nine-page peoa to a plot formulating in FBI in Indianapolis. Heck 
` confession,” naming Drollinger, rollinger’s mind. His comrades S koa arrested him in the 
Wright and Smith as his partners agreed they wouldn't wear masks arion County Jail. , 
in the murders. on their next raid, because no one Aided by Stonebraker, olice 
The 34-year police veteran said would be alive to identify them. recovered guns and other evidence. 
the keys to solving the quadruple They drove a rented car from Their investigation ended and 
murder were the constant display Crawfordsville-to Danville, Ind., Prosecutor Hanner’s heavy 
of the composite pictures of the then into Parke County. Droll- workload had just begun. 
murder suspects, the large reward, inger, who was driving, turned east The part-time prosecutor was 
_ the news media who constantly off Indiana 59 onto County Road dramatized by media as the coun- 
kept it in front of the public and 350 West. They were looking for try bumpkin lawyer who was pitted 
Betty Jane Spencers fantastic their next victims. against experienced metropolitan 
memory. A double-wide mobile home with criminal attorneys. ` ! 
=~ | The four killers had a common five vehicles parked outside caught “There was a feeling with de- 
— interest, Heck said — drugs. When their attention. Two luxury cars, a fense counsel that they were deal- 
~ they grew weary of that high and Ford Thunderbird and Lincoln, ing with a country lawyer who was 
yearned for excitement, armed were among those in the Spencer a pushover,” Hanner said. Before 
"robbery was the next step. yard. the four trials were over, those 
Stonebraker admitted he and his The four, armed with three lawyers learned that Parke County 
pals had committed several rob- shotguns and a revolver, scouted used the same law books as the big 
ries. around the house by driving north cities, Hanner said smugly. 
<~ Vera J. Tilford of Lyford was on a gravel:road that bounds the Drollinger was the first to be 
driving home Feb. 9, 1977, on U.S. property on the west. The tried. The trial lasted more than 
41. She turned into her driveway surveillance ended minutes later. two weeks but the jury deliberated 


ual 
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llinger contends 
“Mr. Drollinger, from the have hesitated to put him to death 2 


evidence presented in court, it's 
obvious to me that the crimes that 
you have been convicted of commit- 
ting were senseless and brutal. It 
is readily apparent that you have 
no respect for the law and, worse 
yet, for the life of your fellow man. 
Society must be protected from you 
at all costs. You are a prime 
example of why the state needs a 
death penalty and you can be 
_assured that if the state did have 
a death penalty I would not 
hesitate to use it.” 
— Judge Bruce Bade 
Blackford Circuit Court 
1977 sentencing hearing 
for Roger C. Drollinger 


` By Patricia Pastore 
Tribune-Star Correspondent 
© 1987 The Tribune Star 


Last in a series 


` MICHIGAN CITY — Roger Clay 
Drollinger has been locked away 
from society for nearly 10 years 
since he was convicted of, four 
counts of first-degree murder in the 
-D ass slayings of four young men in 
“their home near Hollandsburg in 
-Parke County. — 
` It was Oct. 17, 1977, when a 
judge sentenced him to serve four 
life terms in prison for the murders 
-and told Drollinger he would not 


if state law had 


so. f 

Although he is alive today, the 
34-year-old former Montgomery 
County man says that Hell could be 
no worse than prison. He says his 
years in captivity have been full of 
misery, and he detests imprison- 
ment so much that he has tried to 
escape numerous times. 

Drollinger, in an exclusive in- 
terview with The Tribune-Star last 
Thursday at the Indiana State 
Prison, said he believes he is alive 
today only because Indiana’s death 
penalty was ruled unconstitutional 
shortly before his murder trial 
began. 

“I don’t want to be dead, but I 
might as well be dead,” Drollinger 
said. “This place preserves you in 
a dead state.” 

The prison is surrounded by a 
massive cement wall where tower 
guards keep a constant watch on 
activity below. Visitors are 
watched closely and searched 
before being ushered down a 
guarded corridor and through two 
electronically controlled iron doors 
leading to a special security area 
where inmates visit with friends 
and relatives. 

Even there, regulations control 
where you sit and what you may 
do. Everyone is under constant 
surveillance. There is no privacy. 

Drollinger’s skin is pale. His 
appearance is different from what 


RALPH DROLLINGER 
About time of crimes 


it was 10 years ago. The wild, wirey 
hair and beard that were dist- 
inguishing characteristics during 
his trial are missing. He is clean 
shaven. His dark-brown hair is 
neatly trimmed and combed. 


Of the four men convicted of 


killing Reeve, Ralph and Raymond 


Spencer and their step-brother 
L regori Brooks, only Drollinger 


owed him to do Í - x 14 ace C í RAI 2 


RALPH DROLLINGER 
As he appears now 


surrendered to police. 
Twenty-three days after the Feb. 
14, 1977, slayings, Daniel R. 
Stonebraker, 20, of Darlington 
confessed under police eneeuoning. 
that he, Drollinger, David W. 
Smith, 17, of Wingate and Michael 
W. Wright, 21, of Crawfordsville 
killed Keith and Betty Jane 
Spencer’s sons. Later, Stonebraker 
and Wright testified against Droll- 


inger and Smith. 

Last week, Drollinger sipped a 
soft drink, munched on a chocolate 
bar and denied his involvement in 
the mass murders that shocked the 
state and sparked intense fear in 
the community in which it oc- 
curred. 

“I didn’t do it,” Drollinger said. 
“But I don’t know why Wright and 
Stonebraker lied on me.” 

Today, many of his fellow in- 
mates don’t accept him as part of 
the prison community. Some open- 
ly reject him. Prison guards treat 
him in a similar manner. “They 
don’t like me because of what I was 
convicted for,” he said. 

He said his personal property is 
often destroyed. He once found a 
picture of his children had fallen to 
the floor in his cell. He said it was 
stepped on and ground into the 
floor by a guard who disliked him. 

Drollinger took another bite of 
the crunchy sweet. “This is a real 
treat for me. I can’t afford to buy 
candy.” 

Drollinger still says he was at 
home with his wife when 
Stonebraker, Wright, Smith and 
two other men killed the Spencers’ 
children. He said Smith told him 
five individuals were involved in 
the massacre. “I hope Stonebraker 
and Wright never get out of prison 
for what they did to the Spencers, 
me, and my wife and kids.” 


in a nationwide manhunt, he spent 
the weekend with his wife in a 
hotel in Indianapolis registered 
under his attorneys name. She 
convinced him to surrender. “They 
didn’t have me. I was gone — free 
and clear. I did it to clear my name 
and be with my wife, Kathy, and 
the kids. She’s the reason I turned 
myself in.” 

Drollinger says he can’t un- 
derstand why Stonebraker and 
Wright named him as their 
ringleader and implicated him in 
the crime. “I don’t know why they 
did it. I watched television after 
10:30 p.m. The Six Million Dollar 
Man was on. Then we went to bed.” 

At his trial, Kathy Drollinger 
testified her husband never left 
their home the night of the 
murders in Hollandsburg. She was 
his alibi. But the testimony of 
Stonebraker, Wright, and Betty 
Jane Spencer, who survived the 
attack because her assailants 
thought they had shot her head off 
when her wig flew across the room, 
convinced the jury he was involved. 

Today, Drollinger yearns to be 


free. His numerous escape at- | 


tempts have been foiled. “I’ve about 
made it several times,” he said, 


explaining how he dug tunnels, cut ` 


through bars with a type of saw 


made from a metal spoon, and | 


made rope from sheets and a string 


mop. 


Drollinger recalls the day police 
arrested him. After eluding police 


stability. He imagines his family is picnicking 


_ From 1977 until 1983, every three to six 
months an escape plan was carried out, he said. 
Each time he was caught and put into “lock-up,” 
a maximum-security area. All of his plans failed 
because other prisoners — “snitches” — in- 
formed prison guards. 

His escape attempts have caused numerous 
“privileges given other inmates to be denied him. 
-He’s not allowed to attend evening exercise 
activities with the prison inmates. 

“It’s because I’m so persistent,” he said. 

Drollinger talked openly about the time he 
tried to escape by locking a guard in a shower 
room. 

The officer was given a chair, cigarettes and 
a magazine before four inmates climbed out a 
window on knotted sheets. Drollinger said one 
man was injured when the bed clothes came 
apart and other prisoners summoned guards. 

Drollinger contends he isn’t a violent person. 
“I've had the opportunity to injure people here, 
but I didn’t,” 

Visits from his family are few and far 
between. He hasn’t seen his children in four 
years. After their last visit in 1983. his wife 
refused to bring them to the prison. A television 
program influenced her to keep them away from 

im, he said. “My wife developed an attitude 
that it wouldn’t be healthy for the children to 
see their dad as a prisoner.” 

Nathan and Gwendolyn Drollinger, his 
parents, are elderly and in poor health. He said 
he talks to them on the telephone each month, 
but their last trip to the prison was nearly a 
year ago. 

His mood changes as he talks about his 
family. He is distressed that family members 
have all but abandoned him. “It’s like being a 
picture on a shelf. When they need to take you 
down and look at you they do. Then they put you 
away.” Š 

Then he made excuses for his family's 
absence. “It literally almost kills Dad to come 
up here,” he said. His folks often offer to send 
him money. “I love them and they love me, but 
what can I do. I’m not a religious man. but this 
place — it’s worse than hell could ever be for 
me. 


in the country on soft, green grass. “My wife and | 


] are riding horses and the children are happy 
playing near a picnic basket that's filled with 
good food,” he said, adding that he was raised 
on a 400-acre farm where he helped his father 
with the chores. 


His dreams include building a family home in | si 


a remote rural area. “It'd be in the side of a hill 
and the roof would curve. We'd all be together.” 

His pain'is real and he is tormented by the 
knowledge that he may never again be free. 
Drollinger doesn't believe the parole board will 
recommend clemency at his hearing in 1993. 


But he becomes tense as he discusses the | 


hearing that is more than five years away. His 
hands tightly grasp a cup. 

“Pm looking for the worst and if anything 
better comes along I'll be happy.” 

Drollinger said he wan’t attempt another 
escape. But if he were to escape, he vows he 
would never be found. He said he could elude 
law enforcement by living off the land until he 
gets out of the country. 

For a brief moment, there is a glimmer of hope 
in his gold-flecked brown eyes. “A man could 
walk to South America,” he added. “I could.” 

Drollinger says he isn’t suffering alone. His 
parents, wife and children are victimized 
because he was convicted of murder. Every 
Valentine’s Day, the anniversary of the mass 
slayings, the family feels emotional pressures 
from members of their community, he said. The 
opinion that people have of him reflects on every 
member of his family. 

Drollinger said that despite what people think 
about him, he cares deeply about family 
members who he says have been persecuted for 
the past 10 years. 

His helplessness is overpowering. The fingers 
on his left hand gripped the edge of a table. “My 
kids have lived through pure hell.” 

Drollinger is frustrated because he can't 
soothe, console or support his loved ones. “If I 
had done something wrong, my wife, my kids, 
my sisters and my Mom and Dad don’t deserve 
to suffer.” 


Prison is not a place for rehabilitation of 
criminals, he said. Inmates learn to become 
more devious than they were before being locked 


up. 

Drollinger talks candidly about illegal activity 
in the prison. He said the only methods 
prisoners have to get money is illegal. 

“You can get a boy, a punk, and sell his sexual 
services or make a home-brewed alcoholic drink 
from tomato puree, rice, water, sugar and 
yeast,” he said. The product, with 12- to 50- 
percent alcoho] content, costs five to 10 packs 
of cigarettes a quart. He said administrative 
attempts to stop this type activity have failed. 

Homosexuality flourishes, he said, because 
the men have no other sexual outlet. He said the 
new inmates enter as heterosexuals and leave 
as homosexuals or male prostitutes. “They’re 
deprived of sex and if they haven't learned 
before coming here, soon they’ll rob, steal, take 
drugs and cheat.” 

Drollinger hates the prison and despises 
being incarcerated. “It’s housing for the scum of 
the earth — society’s rejects,” he says bitterly. 
“It’s a reflection on society. Eventhing that’s 
here came from out there.” 

Many prisoners who are freed can’t make it 
in the outside world. They commit worse crimes 


and are returned to prison. ‘Drollinger’s theory. 


is that when released, the former prisoner has 


no family, no wife, no friends and isn’t wanted 


in the workforce. He said the $75 given them 
before being freed is spent quickly. Without 
money or a job, they become desperate and 
commit more crimes. 

“The cycle starts all over again. The first time 
he robs, after imprisonment, he’s slicker and 
then he robs and murders somebody, then he’s 
back here.” 

The emotional stress of institutional living 
torments many prisoners. He said many 


inmates become hopelessly depressed. Droll- 


inger said some of his cellmates have attempted 
suicide. “I see guys go out of it every day. They 


carve on themselves, eat light bulbs and dozens | 


of other things.” 


Fantasizing, he says, helps him maintain his 
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